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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

SCHOOL  BOARD. 


Members  at  Large. 

James  E.  Freeman  . . Term  expires  January,  1904. 

122  Cottage  Street. 

Belle  D.  Curtis  ....  Term  expires  January,  1903. 

609  Broadwajo 

Alexander  Knox  ....  Term  expires  January,  1905. 

4 Perry  Place. 

Members  from  Wards. 

Albert  W.  Lewis,  Ward  1 . Term  expires  January.  1905. 

135  Bow  Street.  ( 

Edwin  H.  Watson,  Ward  2 . . Term  expires  January  1904. 

181  Vine  Street. 

John  A.  Bruce,  Ward  3 Term  expires  January,  1905. 

699  Broadway. 

Benjamin  Randall,  Ward  4 . „ Term  expires  January,  1904. 

23  Dean  Street. 

George  E.  Whitehill,  Ward  5 . Term  expires  January,  1903. 

516  Broadway. 

Elmer  E.  Rideout,  Ward  6 . Term  expires  January,  1903. 

20  Hampshire  Street. 

Edwin  H.  Watson,  Chairman.  Randall  J.  Condon,  Clerk. 

Standing  Committees. 

Accounts  and  Estimates. — Freeman,  Whitehill,  Rideout. 

Schoolhouses  and  Supplies. — -Lewis,  Knox,  Watson. 

Rules  and  Regulations. — Watson,  Whitehill,  Curtis. 

Teachers. — Whitehill,  Curtis,  Watson. 

Textbooks  and  Curriculum.— Rideout,  Bruce,  Randall. 
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Music  and  Physical  Culture. — Knox,  Lewis,  Rideout. 
Drawing. — Curtis,  Freeman,  Randall. 

Manual  Training. — Randall,  Freeman,  Bruce. 
Truancy  and  Attendance. — Bruce,  Knox,  Lewis. 
Evening  Schools. — Whitehill,  Bruce,  Curtis. 

High  School. — Watson,  Rideout,  Whitehill. 

Adams  School. — Knox,  Lewis,  Randall. 

Centre  School. — Curtis,  Lewis,  Randall. 

Devens  School. — Rideout,  Freeman,  Watson. 

Franklin  School. — Lewis,  Rideout,  Curtis. 

Glendale  School. — Freeman,  Knox,  Bruce. 

Hancock  School. — Rideout,  Bruce,  Freeman. 
Lafayette  School. — Bruce,  Freeman,  Randall. 

Lincoln  School. — Knox,  Randall,  Whitehill. 

Mt.  Washington  School. — Curtis,  Lewis,  Watson. 
Nichols  School. — Freeman,  Knox,  Whitehill. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Bruce,  Watson,  Lewis. 
Summer  Street  School. — Watson,  Rideout,  Whitehill. 
Warren  School. — Lewis,  Watson,  Curtis. 

Webster  School. — Whitehill,  Rideout,  Curtis. 

Winslow  School. — Randall,  Bruce,  Knox. 
iVinthrop  School. — Randall,  Knox,  Freeman. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


A statement  of  the  expenditures  under  the  direct  control  of  the  School 
Department. 


RESOURCES . 


Original  appropriation  .... 

$125,000  00 

Receipts,  sale  books,  supplies 

269'  84 

Receipts,  returned  teachers’  salary 

39  82 

Receipts,  Evening  School  deposit  . 

28  00 

Receipts,  State  Board  Charity 

42  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries,  Superintendent  and  teachers 

$90,474  67 

Salaries,  Janitors  and  truant  officers 

10,622  66 

Support  of  evening  schools 

1,189  00 

General  Maintenance: 

Fuel  . . 

2,957  19 

Repairs  ...... 

4,254  71 

Supplies  ...... 

6,346  28 

Textbooks  . . . 

5,848  19 

Expressing  . . . . . 

274  04 

Furniture  ..... 

853  06 

A mount  carried  forward 


$122,819  80 
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Amount  brought  forward  $122,819  80 

Printing  ......  257  75 

Water 633  54 

Lighting 222  17 

Rent 176  00 

Incidentals  .....  1,267  27 

To  Contingent  ....  3 13 


$125,379  66 


SCHOOL 

PROPERTY. 

REAL 

ESTATE. 

School. 

Building. 

Land. 

Total. 

High 

$64,000  00 

$4,400  00 

$68,400  00 

Adams 

: 15,000  00 

1,970  00 

16,970  00 

Centre 

25,000  00 

7,000  00 

32,000  00 

Devens 

15,000  00 

7,500  00 

22,500  00 

Franklin 

6,500  00 

1,800  00 

8,300  00 

Glendale 

15,000  00 

6,000  00 

21,000  00 

Hancock 

13,500  00 

2,000  00 

15,500  00 

Horace  Mann 

65,000  00 

’ 10,930  00 

75,930  00 

Lincoln 

31,000  Q0 

4,640  00 

35,640  00 

Lafayette 

15,000  00 

2,800  00 

17,800  00 

Mt.  Washington  12,000  00 

4,800  00 

16,800  00 

Nichols 

20,000  00 

4,560  00 

24,560  00 

Warren 

22,000  00 

2.400  00 

24,400  00 

Webster 

27,500  00 

Included  in  Parks. 

27,500  00 

Winslow 

11,000  00 

5,400  00 

16,400  00 

Winthrop 

13,000  00 

2,000  00 

15,000  00 

Total 

$370,500  00 

$68,200  00 

$438,700  00 

Furniture  . 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

$24,000  00 

Books 

11,000  00 

Apparatus 

5,500  00 

Material 

2,500  00 

43,000  00 

Total 

$481,700  00 
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ESTIMATED  AMOUNTS  REQUIRED  FOR  1903. 


Salaries,  Superintendent  and  teachers. 

present  force 

. $93,120  00 

Salaries,  Teachers,  additional 

1,500  00 

Salaries,  Teachers,  assistants 

1,800  00 

Salaries,  Teachers,  Special,  increase 

1,000  00 

Salaries.  Janitors  .... 

11,140  00 

Salaries,  Truant  Officer 

400  00 

Support  of  Evening  Schools  . 

1,500  00 

Fuel  ...... 

12,000  00 

Repairs  ..... 

5,500  00 

Supplies  ..... 

5,200  00 

Textbooks  ..... 

5,000  00 

Expressing  ..... 

325  00 

Furniture  ..... 

600  00 

Printing  ..... 

325  00 

Water  and  Lighting 

1,000  00 

Incidentals  .... 

1,600  00 

$142,010  00 


TABLE  I.— TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 


£ 
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TABLE  II.— EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL.— DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Based  on  Membership. 


Financial  Year  Ending 
Feb.  28  ; 

Dec.  31, after  1880. 

Whole  Number  School 
Children  May  1 ; 
Sept.  1,  after  1898 

Average  Number 
Pupils. 

For  Teachers. 

For  Janitors. 

For  Fuel. 

- 

■ 

For  Textbooks  and 
Supplies. 

For  Furniture. 

For  Repairs. 

For  Incidentals. 

Total  Cost  per  Pupil 
Average  Membership. 

1870-71 

432 

1871-72 

503 

1872-73 

541 

432 

#19  00 

$0  98 

$0  82 

$0  90 

$2  16 

$1  48 

$0  41 

$27  18 

1873-74 

600 

481 

17  96 

92 

73 

56 

I 41 

40 

81 

22  82 

1874-75 

618 

501 

19  10 

III 

1 1 1 

69 

I 25 

2 6l 

I 23 

27  13 

1875-76 

6 77 

518 

19  67 

I 25 

1 18 

64 

03 

3 99 

I 64 

28  47 

1876-77 

702 

556 

16  21 

I 1 1 

84 

54 

II 

79 

40 

20  06 

1877-78 

724 

573 

14  59 

I 09 

7i 

33 

17 

72 

80 

l8  46 

1878-79 

744 

61 1 

13  46 

I 03 

76 

51 

09 

69 

67 

i7  33 

1879-80 

734 

648 

12  74 

98 

76 

55 

08 

46 

46 

16  28 

1880-81 

764 

687 

12  30 

96 

84 

40 

28 

38 

55 

15  74 

1881* 

832 

7i5 

10  38 

83 

1 01 

25 

24 

36 

73 

13  83 

1882 

879 

743 

13  44 

I 1 1 

1 21 

61 

55 

76 

37 

18  09 

1883 

912 

825 

13  03 

I 10 

1 07 

39 

12 

68 

34 

16  75 

1884 

965 

882 

13  24 

I 19 

89 

2 04 

68 

1 08 

52 

20  41 

1885 

U039 

987 

12  83 

I 18 

89 

1 5i 

1 13 

70 

68 

19  40 

1886 

i,i45 

1,083 

12  39 

I 14 

84 

1 25 

73 

68 

45 

17  66 

1887 

1,217 

i,I4I 

12  73 

I 24 

1 03 

1 3i 

59 

63 

77 

18  32 

1888 

i,4i5 

i,305 

11  72 

I 22 

1 3i 

1 33 

32 

85 

66 

17  34 

1889 

1,659 

1,484 

11  31 

I l6 

1 17 

1 34 

62 

84 

1 09 

17  33 

1890 

1,847 

1,873 

10  19 

I 14 

83 

1 15 

3i 

99 

74 

15  14 

1891 

2,i73 

2,160 

10  43 

I 06 

82 

1 23 

30 

85 

66 

i5  94 

1892 

2,54i 

2,337 

12  06 

I 13 

1 25 

2 18 

92 

2 29 

60 

20  97 

1893 

2,724 

2,598 

13  16 

I 22 

1 44 

1 53 

1 28 

1 37 

74 

21  18 

1894 

3,040 

2,906 

14  54 

I 36 

1 17 

1 83 

61 

82 

85 

21  62 

1895 

3,300 

3,291 

14  54 

I 64 

96 

1 62 

23 

95 

98 

21  33 

1896 

3,638 

3,600 

14  54 

i 74 

83 

1 79 

24 

98 

74 

21  83 

1897 

3,7i3 

3.791 

15  49 

1 76 

1 28 

1 91 

61 

1 03 

99 

23  42 

1898 

4d75 

4,i7i 

15  66 

1 76 

1 02 

1 17 

11 

1 20 

92 

22  42 

I 898-99 

4,38i 

4,3r  1 

16  54 

1 98 

1 24 

1 50 

c8 

1 03 

65 

23  60 

I 899-OO 

4,381 

4,602 

16  79 

1 98 

1 14 

1 70 

i5 

1 03 

72 

24  09 

1900-01 

4,456 

4,943 

16  61 

1 97 

1 20 

1 80 

16 

I 22 

70 

24  05 

1902 

4,352 

5,273 

16  70 

1 97 

56 

2 09 

,6 

87 

76 

23  77 

*Ten  months. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


To  II is  Honor  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Everett : 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  several  years  past  for  the  School 
Committee  to  refrain  from  making  any  report  as  a Board,  and 
to  adopt  instead  thereof  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  which  has  generally  covered  about  all  the  points  of 
interest,  or  otherwise,  to  the  patrons  of  the  school,  citizens  and 
taxpayers  generally.  The  School  Board  for  the  year  1902  does 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  usual  custom, 
and  submitting  any  extended  report  as  a Board. 

It  might,  however,  be  well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent Superintendent  of  Schools  has  been  in  our  service  only  since 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  September  last,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  make  any  comparative  statement  of  the  condition 
of  our  schools,  for  the  Committee  to  say  that  the  schools  of 
Everett  were  never  in  a better  condition  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  That  the  most  complete  harmony  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  School  Board  exists. 
That  if  ever  in  any  past  year  a spirit  of  restlessness  and  depres- 
sion pervaded  the  teaching  force,  such  is  not  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  nor  has  it  been  so  since,  the  present  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  U.  G.  Wheeler,  assumed  the  duties  of  that  position. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  shown  a disposition  to  treat  all  with  whom 
he  has  any  transactions,  justly  and  fairly,  and  has,  therefore, 
won  the  confidence,  respect  and  esteem  of  teachers  and  all 
others  connected  with  our  schools. 

ALBERT  W.  LEWIS, 

BELLE  D.  CURTIS,  M.D., 

J.  A.  BRUCE,  M.D., 

Committee  on  Annual  Report. 


In  Memoriam 


REUBEN  A.  RIDEOUT, 

Instructor  in  High  School. 

Died  February  24,  1902. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Rideout  the  city  of  Everett  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  efficient  teachers;  one  who  served  the  town  and 
city  for  thirty-six  years  faithfully,  conscientiously  and  ear- 
nestly. 

Principal  of  the  Centre  Grammar  School  from  1866  until  1870. 

Principal  of  the  High  School  from  1870  until  1891. 

Instructor  in  the  languages  in  the  High  School  from  1891 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  all  of  these  positions  he  performed  the  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  him  in  a thorough  and  capable  manner. 

“ As  an  instructor  he  was  alert,  conscientious,  and  aroused  to 
a large  extent  the  ambition  of  his  pupils.  Always  prompt 
to  the  minute,  he  insisted  on  the  habits  of  promptness  and 
exactness  in  all  under  his  instruction,  which  were  large  factors 
in  their  future  success.  He  believed  most  emphatically  that 
the  turning  out  of  men  and  women  was  of  infinitely  greater 
moment  than  the  making  of  scholars,  and  in  striving  for  one, 
he  achieved  both.” 

“Loving  and  gentle  in  his  beautiful  home  life,  frank  and 
manly  in  his  contact  with  his  fellows,  earnest  and  sympathetic 
in  all  his  teaching,  who  can  measure  the  influence  of  this  strong, 
kindly  nature  upon  all  the  lives  that  he  touched  and  strength- 
ened and  inspired?’’ 
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STATISTICS. 

BUILDINGS. 

Containing  fourteen  rooms  .... 

1 

Containing  ten  rooms  ..... 

1 

Containing  nine  rooms  .... 

2 

Containing  eight  rooms  ..... 

6 

Containing  four  rooms  ..... 

5 

High  School  ....... 

1 

Total  ....... 

16 

SCHOOLS. 

High  School  rooms  . ... 

12 

Grammar  School  rooms,  grades  4 to  9 

68 

Primary  School  rooms,  grades  1 to  3 

51 

Evening  School  rooms  (also  used  by  Centre  Grammar) 

4 

135 

TEACHERS. 

Number  employed. 

Men.  Women. 

Total. 

In  High  School  ...... 

4 

9 

13 

In  Grammar  Schools  ..... 

4 

74 

78 

In  Primary  Schools  ..... 

0 

57 

57 

In  Evening  Schools  ..... 

5 

4 

9 

Music  ........ 

1 

0 

1 

Drawing  ....... 

0 

1 

1 

Sewing  ....... 

0 

2 

2 

Manual  Training  ...... 

0 

1 

1 

Total  ....... 

14  148 

162 

PUPILS. 

1900-1901 

1901-1902 

Number  enumerated  September  1,  between  ages 

of  five  and  fifteen  years  .... 

4,456 

4,352 

Whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year  . 

5,768 

5,533 

Number  over  fifteen  ..... 

441 

442 

Number  between  five  and  fifteen 

5,327 

5,150 

Number  between  seven  and  fourteen  (age 

taken  September  1.) 

4,009 

3,720 

ATTENDANCE. 

A.  Whole  Number  Enrolled. 

Adams  School  ..... 

213 

195 

Centre  School  ..... 

459 

314 

509 


Amounts  carried  forward 


672 
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Amounts  brought  forward 
Devens  School 
Franklin  School 
Glendale  School 
Hancock  School 
High  School 
Lafayette  School 
Lincoln  School 
Horace  Mann  School 
Mt.  Washington  School 
Nichols  School 
Summer  Street  School 
Warren  School 
Webster  School 
Winslow  School 
Winthrop  School 

Total 

B.  Average  Membership. 
Adams  School 
Centre  School 
Devens  School 
Franklin  School 
Glendale  School 
Hancock  School 

High  School  . 
Lafayette  School 
Lincoln  School 
Horace  Mann  School 
Mt.  Washington  School 
Nichols  School 
Summer  Street  School 
Warren  School 
Webster  School 
Winslow  School 
Winthrop  School 

Total 

Membership  Jan.  to  Dec. 

Increase 

C.  Average  Attendance. 
Adams  School 
Centre  School 
Devens  School 

Amounts  carried  forward 


1900-1901 

* 1901-1902 

672 

509 

572 

440 

241 

175 

611 

431 

254 

220 

324 

330 

224 

200 

390 

377 

681 

453 

332 

383 

618 

200 

96 

302 

366 

458 

430 

444 

433 

240 

195 

5,768 

5,533 

5527 

5232 

186.28 

181.73 

377.77 

296.12 

433.16 

423.99 

179.92 

172.09 

569.26 

393.92 

210.93 

199.33 

267.50 

290.59 

188.40 

194.29 

349.10 

351.20 

633.65 

388.79 

315.75 

343.42 

283.12 

152.91 

86.06 

306.17 

348.79 

396.70 

401.58 

379.46 

371.46 

187.39 

179.40 

4,917.16 

5,123.08 

4,942.55 

5,273.55 

251.45 

331.00 

177.85 

168.83 

554.91 

279.12 

404.56 

401.53 

1,137.32 

849.48 
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ounts  brought  forward 
Franklin  School 

1900-1901. 

1,137.32 

164.05 

Glendale  School 

535.62 

Hancock  School 

197.55 

High  School  . 

250.86 

Lafayette  School 

181.43 

Lincoln  School 

333.45 

Horace  Mann  School 

Mt.  Washington  School  . 

362.54 

Nichols  School 

• . 

311.77 

Summer  Street  School 

140.61 

Warren  School 

278.49 

Webster  School 

376.93 

Winslow  School 

355.97 

Winthrop  School 

176.28 

Total 

4,602.87 

Attendance  Jan.  to  Dec. 

4,642.15 

Increase 

208.71 

Per  Cent,  of  Attendance. 

Adams  School 

95.47 

Centre  School 

94.39 

Devens  School 

93.39 

Franklin  School 

91.12 

Glendale  School 

94.09 

Hancock  School 

93.46 

High  School 

93.71 

Lafayette  School 

93.60 

Lincoln  School 

95.50 

Horace  Mann  School 

Mt.  Washington  School 

93.24 

Nichols  School 

90.78 

Summer  Street  School 

91.95 

Warren  School 

90.95 

Webster  School 

• . 

94.96 

Winslow  School 

93.73 

Winthrop  School 

94.12 

Total  per  cent,  of  attendance 

93.60 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  to 

enumeration, 

103.29 

Days  of  Absence. 

Adams  School 

1,535 

Centre  School 

4,091  K 

Devens  School 

5,197 

i o 

J o 

1901-1902. 

849.48 
160.46 
372  93 
184.05 
276.51 

185.43 

337.48 
612.36 
297.72 
260.58 

86.17 

329.81 

365.61 

319.44 
171.80 


4,809.83 

4,987.35 

345.20 


92.88 
94.31 
94.82 
93.49 
93.02 
92.99 
95.11 
95.25 
95.15 
94.68 
93.51 
92.53 

93.89 
94.46 
93.79 
93  86 
95.14 


94.05 

110.75 


1,681^ 
3,270 
4,764 ^ 


Amounts  carried  forward 


10,823 K 9,715 
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1900-1901. 

Amounts  brought  forward  10,823)4 

Franklin  School  .....  2,907 

Glendale  School  .....  6,035)4 

Hancock  School  : . . . . 2,789)4 

High  School  . . . . 3,151 

Lafayette  School  .....  1,375)4 

Lincoln  School  .....  2,894 

Horace  Mann  School  . . . . .... 

Mt.  Washington  School  ....  4,841 

Nichols  School  ...  5,512)4 

Summer  Street  School  . . . . 2,273 

Warren  School  . . . . 3,703 

Webster  School  .....  3,333)4 

Winslow  School  . ...  4,447 

Winthrop  School  .....  2,048 


Total 56,135 

Decrease  . . ... 

F.  Cases  of  Tardiness. 

Adams  School  .....  244 

Centre  School  . ...  293 

Devens  School  .....  283 

Franklin  School  .....  254 

Glendale  School  . . . . 730 

Hancock  School  .....  207 

High  School  . ....  434 

Lafayette  School  . . . . 104 

Lincoln  School  . . . . 170 

Horace  Mann  School  .... 

Mt.  Washington  School  . . . 341 

Nichols  School  .....  458 

Summer  Street  School  . 149 

Warren  School  . . . 152 

Webster  School 237 

Winslow  School  . 437 

Winthrop  School  . 169 


Total 4,662 

Increase  . ...  . 435 

G.  Visitors. 

Adams  School  . . . . . 189 

Centre  School  . ...  335 

Devens  School  . . 1,196 


Amounts  carried  forward  1,720 


1901-1902. 

9,715 

2,524)4 

4,709 

2,984)4 

2,621 

1,191 

3,064)4 

6,483)4 

4,264 

2,739)4 

719 

3,865)4 

4,201)4 

4,327 

1,726 


55,136 

999 


329 

411 

339 

182 

200 

336 

473 

89 

203 

589 

350 

320 

48 

219 

418 

370 

153 

5,029 

367 


144 

230 

915 


1,289 
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1900-1901. 

1901-1902 

Amounts  brought  forward 

1,720 

1,289 

Franklin  School 

227 

81 

Glendale  School 

543 

257 

Hancock  School 

556 

207 

High  School 

72 

59 

Lafayette  School 

385 

223 

Lincoln  School 

550 

295 

Horace  Mann  School 

924 

Mt.  Washington  School 

511 

275 

Xichols  School 

340 

355 

Summer  Street  School 

1,494 

1,142 

Warren  School 

320 

222 

Webster  School 

299 

245 

Winslow  School 

514 

306 

Winthrop  School 

3S2 

291 

Total  ..... 

7,913 

6,151 

Decrease  .... 

1,762 

Total  amount  available  for  school  purposes 
Amount  expended  ..... 
Cost  for  each  child  (basis  average  membership) 
Paid  for  teaching  (day  schools)  . 

Cost  of  teaching  each  pupil  (basis  average 
membership)  . . . 

Expended  for  textbooks  ^nd  supplies 
Cost  of  supplies  and  textbooks  per  pupil 
(membership)  includes  Manual  Training 
supplies  in  1901  ..... 


$121,219  72  $125,379  66 
121,219  72  125,376  53 


24  05 
82,249  25 

16  61 
8,944  40 


1 80 


23  77 
88,094  67 

16  70 
12,194  47 


2 09 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Board : 

As  my  term  of  service  began  with  the  opening  of  schools  in 
September,  it  is  hardly  expected  that  at  this  time  I should 
make  a very  extended  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools 
or  upon  work  accomplished.  It  takes  considerable  time  for 
a stranger  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  details  of  so  large 
a school  system,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  teachers, 
to  understand  the  plans  already  in  operation  and  to  mature 
plans  for  future  work.  Thus  far,  we  have  followed  very 
closely  the  lines  of  work  already  laid  out;  the  only  changes 
being  those  previously  contemplated.  That  a change  in 
leadership  can  be  made,  and  the  work  progress  with  but  slight 
interruption  and  loss,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  details  and 
plans  were  wisely  and  systematically  perfected  by  my  prede- 
cessor. His  work  in  the  Everett  schools  needs  no  commenda- 
tion from  me,  for  his  ability  and  efficiency  are  recognized  by 
all.  However,  I am  pleased  to  bear  witness  to  the  excellent 
condition  in  which  I found  the  schools,  and  gladly  give  full 
credit  to  the  long  and  faithful  labors  of  the  one  so  largely 
responsible  for  their  present  high  standing.  To  maintain 
this  high  standing,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  some  progress 
as  the  months  go  by,  will  require  much  thought  and  study. 
It  will  be  my  earnest  purpose  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the 
inheritance  which  has  fallen  to  me,  and  I bespeak  the  help 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
schools  at  heart. 

I can  conceive  of  nothing  else  of  more  transcending  impor- 
tance to  any  city  or  town  than  good  schools.  They  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  much  that  pertains  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  community  must  rest.  Unless  the  foundation  be  wisely 
laid,  the  superstructure  cannot  be  safely  reared.  Such  schools 
cost  a vast  deal  of  money,  but  are  far  more  economical  than 
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cheap  schools.  The  only  question  of  importance  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  producing  adequate  returns  for  the  money  ex- 
pended. The  people  have  a right  to  ask  this  question,  and  to 
demand  an  affirmative  answer.  Jobbery  of  all  kinds  must  be 
rigorously  excluded  from  this  department,  and  for  every  dol- 
lar expended  a full  equivalent  must  be  rendered. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  upon  the  School  Board  of  any  city 
great  responsibilities  must  rest.  The  large  amount  of  money 
so  generously  provided  by  the  people  must  be  economically 
and  wisely  spent,  good  teachers  must  be  chosen,  books  and 
courses  of  study  adopted,  and  a Superintendent  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Board.  The  final  responsibility 
of  all  the  varied  matters  that  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  school  system  rests  upon  the  School  Board.  It  is 
true  that  much  of  the  work  will  be  performed  by  appointees 
of  the  Board,  who  in  turn  must  assume  large  responsibilities 
and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  thus  imposed. 
A strict  account  should  be  required  of  all  thus  appointed,  and 
any  who  fail  must  be  displaced  by  those  better  qualified,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  School  Board  to 
see  that  this  rule  is  enforced  without  fear  or  favor. 

As  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  executive  officer  of  the 
School  Board,  I do  not  wish  to  shirk  any  responsibility  that 
ought  to  rest  upon  me,  or  to  escape  the  consequences  of  my 
own  acts.  So  far  as  my  work  seems  good  to  the  Board,  so  far 
do  I expect  and  deserve  their  encouragement  and  unanimous 
support.  Whenever  my  work  is  unsatisfactory,  it  is  also 
their  duty  to  disapprove.  The  law,  formerly  permissible, 
now  mandatory,  as  regards  the  employment  of  a superintend- 
ent, is  silent  concerning  his  duties.  He  has  no  standing  or 
power,  except  as  the  Board  may  directly  or  indirectly  confer 
the  same  upon  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  his  acts  are  their 
acts.  In  practice,  however,  well-defined  duties  are  generally 
required  of  him  and  certain  powers  bestowed.  These  powers 
and  duties  vary  greatly  with  the  different  school  boards,  and 
rest  entirely  upon  their  good-will  and  confidence. 

This  question,  “The  Superintendent’s  Relation  to  the  School 
Board,”  is  not  widely  and  fully  understood,  but  it  seems  to 
me  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  discussion.  Mr.  C. 
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E.  Brodeur,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Chicopee, 
now  principal  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  two  years  ago 
made  a careful  study  of  this  matter,  and  presented  the  same 
in  his  last  Chicopee  report.  This  covers  the  question  so  well 
and  meets  with  my  approval  so  fully,  that  I wish  to  quote  a 
portion  of  that  report. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT’S  RELATION  TO  THE 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Superintendent  is  the  executive  agent  of  the  School  Committee 
chosen  to  see  that  their  decisions  are  carried  out,  and  that  the  school 
machine  runs  smoothly  and  effectively ; but  if  he  is  worthy  of  confidence,  he 
will  find  his  greatest  opportunity  in  guiding  by  his  advice  the  counsels  of 
the  School  Committee.  This  influence  upon  the  school  policy  of  a com- 
munity is  what  makes  him  an  important  official  and  differentiates  him  from 
a mere  clerk.  He  should  not  be  officious,  neither  should  he  be  afraid  to 
give  his  opinion ; he  should  not  attempt  to  over-awe  his  employers,  but  he 
should  realize  that  they  expect  him  to  advocate  strongly  the  best  things. 
He  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  discussion,  and  on  all  matters  within  the 
scope  of  his  duty  his  opinion  should  be  given  more  than  ordinary  consid- 
eration. He  should  be  given  a place  on  most  special  committees,  and  some 
marters  should  be  left  to  his  sole  control.  He  should  keep  the  Committee 
informed  on  all  matters,  realizing  that  the  more  complete  this  informa- 
tion, the  greater  will  be  the  power  lodged  in  him.  The  School  Committee 
will  usually  allow  the  worthy  Superintendent  to  do  almost  anything  he 
wishes,  provided  he  first  asks  their  permission. 

“The  duties  of  school  management  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
1.  Some  belong  naturally  to  the  School  Committee, — the  appointment  of 
janitors  and  truant  officers,  the  establishment  of  school  boundaries,  the 
decision  as  to  the  number  and  location  of  schools,  and  the  transportation 
of  pupils.  2.  Some  belong  of  right  to  the  Superintendent, — the  organiza- 
tion and  classification  of  schools,  the  adoption  of  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 
3.  Some  duties  belong  to  both  Superintendent  and  Committee. 

“1.  Who  shall  appoint  teachers?  To  answer  this  question  fairly  we 
must  realize  the  responsibility  of  each  party.  The  Superintendent  is 
responsible  for  results  of  schoolroom  work;  if  children  are  taught  but 
little,  if  time  is  wasted,  if  pernicious  influences  surround  pupils,  he  will 
justly  feel  public  displeasure;  under  such  circumstances  he  ought  to  have 
no  small  share  in  the  choice  of  his  assistants.  This  is  doubly  so  since  in 
almost  every  community  the  service  of  nearly  a quarter  of  the  entire 
teaching  force  is  either  mediocre  or  entirely  unsatisfactory,  while  in  some 
cases  egregiously  poor  teaching  is  tolerated  because  of  public  opinion  or 
through  pity  for  those  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  School  Com- 
mittee must  elect  all  teachers;  the  public  realizes  this  fact,  and  for  years 
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has  received  its  appointment  favors  at  their  hands.  A failure  to  respond 
to  the  requests  of  influential  patronage  seekers  is  sure  to  bring  down  vials 
of  wrath  upon  undeserving  heads.  Every  community  has  its  two  classes  of 
citizens, — those  who  are  anxious  for  the  best  teachers,  wherever  appointment 
may  be  given ; and  the  more  numerous  and  more  strenuous  people  who 
believe  places  on  the  teaching  force,  like  positions  bn  the  roads,  should  go 
to  local  applicants.  A few  foundation  principles  may  be  suggested:  (1) 

To  secure  a good  teacher  should  be  the  first  consideration;  (2)  if  such  a 
person  can  be  found  in  the  city,  she  should  be  employed ; (3)  in  determin- 
ing fitness  “influence”  should  play  no  part;  (4)  attendance  at  a normal 
school  or  graduation  from  college  does  not  make  one  a teacher;  (5)  the 
School  Committeeman  should  realize  that  a faithful  discharge  of  his  duties 
forbids  that  he  shall  consider  himself  primarily  a ward  representative; 
he  is  a State  official,  charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for  her  future  citizens. 

“I  have  spoken  thus  at  length  because  here  is  the  great  cause  of  dissat- 
isfaction in  every  progressive  community;  we  all  seek  to  be  fair  and  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  our  duties,  but  the  situation  is  difficult.  I believe  all 
teachers  should  be  elected  by  the  School  Committee  from  candidates  nom- 
inated by  the  Superintendent,  and  that  without  such  nomination,  no  can- 
didate should  be  considered.  The  Committee  should  prescribe  rules  of 
procedure  in  accordance  with  which  the  Superintendent  shall  nominate, 
but  once  determined  the  procedure  should  be  invariable  It  is  our  practice 
that  whenever  a vacancy  occurs  the  Superintendent  shall  nominate  a candi- 
date; if  satisfactory,  he  is  elected;  if  not,  another  name  is  submitted. 
The  only  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  Superintendent  specifies  that  he  shall 
not  recommend  any  candidate  who  is  not  a graduate  of  a Normal  or  of  an 
approved  city  training  school,  or  who,  lacking  this,  shall  not  have  had  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a teacher  elsewhere. 

“We  have  not  yet  reached  the  position  where  applications  may  not  be 
made  through  a member  of  the  Committee;  I hope  we  may  soon  make  this 
needed  improvement,  not  because  it  will  add  to  my  own  power,  but  because 
our  present  practice  is  frequently  an  embarrassment  to  a member  and 
because  some  time  disastrous  results  may  follow. 

“2.  Who  shall  select  books  and  supplies?  I think  our  practice  is  right 
and  conducive  to  good  results.  The  Committee  decides  how  much  money 
shall  be  spent  for  such  materials;  it  wisely  leaves  the  decision  as  to  what 
paper,  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  shall  be  bought,  to  the  Superintendent.  When  a 
change  of  textbooks  is  contemplated  the  Superintendent,  after  careful 
investigation  by  himself,  and  by  some  of  those  teachers  who  are  to  use  the 
book,  asks  the  Sub-Committee  on  Textbooks  to  propose  the  change.  Copies 
are  sent  to  the  members  of  the  School  Committee  for  their  examination. 
If  the  proposed  book  is  satisfactory,  it  is  adopted.  ” 
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SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

At  present  we  are  using  every  available  schoolroom  in  the 
city,  most  of  them  to  their  full  capacity.  In  addition  we  are 
renting  three  stores,  have  six  half-time  classes  and  are  employing 
several  assistants  in  other  overcrowded  primary  rooms.  It 
would  seem  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide suitable  and  sufficient  accommodations,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  City  Government  will  allow  no  unnecessary  delay 
in  the  matter.  All  the  children  in  the  city  are  entitled  to 
suitable  if  not  equal  accommodations,  and  only  dire  necessity 
should  warrant  an  unhygienic  and  unsatisfactory  makeshift. 

Another  year,  if  the  same  conditions  prevail,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  provide  outside  accommodations  for  a still  larger 
number  of  pupils.  While  this  plan  may  be  satisfactory  to 
those  having  vacant  stores  to  rent,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory 
from  an  educational  point  of  view.  The  best  work  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  poorly  lighted  stores  with  no  provision 
for  ventilation,  while  all  other  conveniences  are  either  inade- 
quate or  entirely  wanting.  Nor  can  the  best  results  be  secured 
with  seventy  pupils  in  one  room,  with  two  teachers  working 
in  the  same  room. 

The  half-time  classes  mentioned  above  are  doing  very  sat- 
isfactory work,  but  the  hours  of  attendance  disarrange  mat- 
ters in  the  homes  to  such  an  extent  that  parents  sometimes 
object  to  such  an  arrangement.  Personally,  I feel  that  a ses- 
sion of  three  hours  for  first-grade  children  is  quite  sufficient, 
if  they  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  five,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
expected  that  these  little  children  should  go  to  school  at  unsea- 
sonable hours  in  order  that  two  classes  may  alternate  in  using 
one  room.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cities  such  an  expedient 
is  temporarily  necessary,  and  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  grades 
above  the  first.  I should  always  prefer  such  an  arrangement 
rather  than  make  use  of  unsuitable  rooms  for  school  purposes. 

In  population  Everett  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  most 
other  New  England  cities,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  ratio  of 
increase  will  be  maintained  for  some  years  to  come.  This 
insures  quite  a large  yearly  increase  to  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  present 
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number  of  pupils,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city,  is  fai 
above  the  average  of  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns,  makes 
the  problem  of  supplying  sufficient  school  facilities  a difficult 
one,  and  the  annual  cost  for  educational  purposes  somewhat 
burdensome.  Thus  far  the  citizens  have  taxed  themselves 
liberally  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  have  loyally 
united  in  demanding  and  supplying  sufficient  school  accommo- 
dations. This  gives  us  reason  to  confidently  expect  that  the 
present  necessity  will  be  promptly  and  adequately  met. 


TEACHERS. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  the  energy  expended  by  those 
having  in  charge  school  affairs,  of  all  the  money  used  for  their 
maintenance  is  to  produce  schools  of  the  highest  possible 
efficiency  under  the  conditions  existing.  To  this  end  educa 
tional  problems  are  studied  and  discussed,  courses  of  study 
are  prepared,  modern  school  buildings  are  erected  and  gener- 
ously equipped,  and  books  and  other  supplies  are  furnished 
in  abundance.  In  short,  we  capitalize  an  educational  planl 
worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  provide  all  the 
overseers  and  laborers  necessary  to  keep  the  machinery  run- 
ning to  its  full  capacity.  Daily  and  yearly,  the  products  of 
this  vast  enterprise  are  being  ground  out,  varying  in  quantity 
and  quality  as  conditions  vary. 

In  nearly  every  enterprise,  the  value  of  the  output  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  operatives,  but 
in  none  is  the  truth  more  apparent  than  in  school  work ; nor  in 
any  is  the  value  of  the  product  of  greater  moment.  Ordinarily 
an  inferior  product  of  a manufacturing  establishment  simply 
means  a lower  market  price  and  a consequent  loss  to  the  own- 
ers alone.  In  school  work  the  quality  of  the  results  affect  foi 
weal  or  woe  the  life  of  every  child  in  attendance,  and  deter- 
mine the  future  moral  and  educational  standing  of  the  entire 
community.  Important  as  the  equipment  may  be, — and  it  is 
very  important,  yet  the  vital,  life-giving  force  of  every  school 
is  the  teacher.  “She  creates  the  atmosphere  in  which  for 
five  hours  daily  the  children  live;  more  than  any  one  else  she 
is  responsible  for  their  moral  and  intellectual  life.  Whatever 
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conditions  may  exist,  an  earnest,  purposeful  teacher  will  have 
a good  school,  an  indifferent,  unambitious  teacher  will  have 
a poor  school.  The  influence  of  teachers  upon  children  is 
lasting.  It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  different  teachers,  accord- 
ing to  their  fitness  or  their  unfitness  for  their  work,  often 
develop  opposite  traits  in  the  same  children.  This  only  shows 
the  importance  of  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  those 
who  are  to  train  the  children  in  our  schools.  Although  con- 
ditions often  make  it  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  best  teachers,  still  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  those  teachers  be  appointed  to  positions  in  our 
schools  who  not  only  have  been  specially  trained  for  the  work, 
but  who  also  are  persons  of  education  and  culture,  and  who 
are  by  nature  fitted  to  deal  with  children.  ” 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  this  connection  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  general  high  character  and  efficiency  of  the  Ever- 
ett teachers.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  manifested  and  the  pro- 
fessional zeal  shown,  are  particularly  gratifying  to  me,  and 
are  a guarantee  that  the  good  service  rendered  in  the  past 
will  be  continued  in  the  future.  Teachers  who  fully  compre- 
hend the  importance  of  the  work  entrusted  to  them,  and 
faithfully  strive  to  be  true  to  the  trust  imposed,  are  almost 
always  sure  of  doing  commendable  work.  Such,  I think,  is 
true  concerning  our  present  corps  of  teachers,  and  I heartily 
commend  their  faithfulness.  Of  course  among  so  many, 
different  degrees  of  success  will  naturally  be  apparent.  We  do 
not  expect  the  same  quality  of  work  from  every  teacher,  but 
we  do  expect,  and  must  demand,  a fair  degree  of  success  from 
every  teacher — the  best  success  possible  in  each  individual 
case. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  force  is  depleted  every  year  by 
the  loss  of  so  many  good  teachers,  through  the  larger  salaries 
offered  by  neighboring  cities.  This  very  serious  condition 
was  admirably  set  forth  in  your  Superintendent's  report  last 
year.  The  irreparable  loss  that  will  follow  from  a continuation 
of  this  condition  ought  to  be  fully  realized  by  all  interested 
in  the  highest  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  prompt  measures 
taken  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  The  longer  the  condition 
continues,  the  more  serious  the  consequences  become. 
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The  plan  recommended  by  my  predecessor,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Committee,  is  logical  and  equitable,  and  would  require 
but  slight  increase  in  the  total  salary  list.  Its  difficulty  lies  in 
the  execution.  To  justly  increase  the  salaries  of  a few  teachers, 
for  meritorious  service,  above  the  common  maximum,  would 
require  great  discrimination  and  wisdom,  and  at  the  best 
would  doubtless  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  and  a cry  of 
favoritism.  However,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  fix  upon 
certain  standards  of  excellence  and  efficiency  that  would  be 
recognized  and  accepted  by  all.  Worth  and  endeavor  should 
always  be  recognized  and  rewarded,  and  worth  alone  should 
be  the  determining  factor  in  deciding  the  tenure  of  office 
of  any  teacher.  Of  course  it  would  be  much  easier  to  raise 
the  maximum  salary,  and  rate  all  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  service.  This  would  require  a still  larger  increase 
in  appropriations,  and  if  adopted,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  not  only  in  selecting  teachers,  but  in  dropping  out 
those  who  seem  unable  to  reach  the  standard  demanded. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a wise  execution  of  either 
plan,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to  make 
some  provision  to  prevent  too  great  an  annual  loss  of  superior 
teachers. 

At  the  best  many  new  teachers  must  be  added  to  the  corps 
each  year.  In  doing  this  we  should  discriminate  very  care- 
fully to  the  end  that  only  teachers  of  recognized  ability  shall 
be  chosen.  To  lose  teachers  of  long  experience  and  marked 
ability,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  teachers  of  limited  or  of  no 
experience,  will  seriously  militate  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools.  It  is  vastly  better  and  more  economical  to  select 
good  teachers  at  the  maximum  salary,  even  though  we  keep 
them  but  a year  or  two,  than  to  put  in  poorer  teachers  at  the 
minimum  salary,  with  the  hope  of  keeping  them  indefinitely. 
Only  by  exercising  the  utmost  care  can  we  hope  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  in  our  schools  that  we  have  a right  to  demand. 

JANITORS. 

While  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  good  teachers  is  universally  recognized,  equal  dig- 
nity has  not  always  been  accorded  to  the  work  of  the  janitor. 
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It  is  thought  by  some  that  any  one  able  to  shovel  coal  and 
wield  the  broom  possesses  all  the  intelligence  and  ability 
necessary  for  a first-class  janitor.  Sucli  is  not  the  case.  The 
importance  of  his  work  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  teacher, 
and  much  of  the  teacher's  success  is  dependent  upon  condi- 
tions made  and  controlled  by  the  janitor.  The  heat,  ventila- 
tion and  all  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  building  are  under 
his  control,  and  unless  these  conditions  are  satisfactory,  good 
work  cannot  be  accomplished.  He  should  understand  thor- 
oughly the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  his  building, 
should  see  that  the  rooms  are  not  only  sufficiently  heated,  but 
that  none  are  overheated,  and  should  be  an  unrelenting  foe 
to  dirt  and  filth  of  all  kinds.  He  should  take  a personal  pride 
in  all  these  matters,  realize  fully  their  importance,  and  willingly 
co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare 
of  the  schools.  A sour-tempered,  fault-finding  janitor  should 
not  be  tolerated.  He  should  be  helpful  and  accommodating, 
not  content  with  doing  as  little  as  he  can,  but  satisfied  only 
by  a consciousness  of  having  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  schools.  The  work  of  such 
a janitor  deserves  recognition  and  reward,  and  in  every  case 
his  salary  should  be  based  partly  upon  the  size  of  the  building 
and  partly  upon  the  efficiency  of  his  work. 

I present  this  view  not  to  imply  any  criticism  in  the  work  of 
our  janitors,  but  largely  as  an  opportunity  to  express  my  appro- 
bation of  the  painstaking  manner  in  which  the  work  of  most 
of  the  janitors  is  performed.  A report  of  the  janitor  service  is 
sent  to  the  office  each  month  by  the  principals,  and  in  most 
cases  these  reports  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  I would 
urge  upon  all  a recognition  of  the  full  importance  of  their 
work,  with  the  hope  that  the  highest  possible  service  may  be 
rendered. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  importance  of  manual  training  is  now  very  generally 
recognized,  and  this  subject  is  being  widely  introduced  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  present-day  school  systems.  By  law 
it  is  required  in  all  “towns  and  cities  of  twenty  thousand  or 
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more  inhabitants,  as  a part  of  both  its  elementary  and  high 
school  systems.” 

For  some  years  sewing  has  been  taught  to  the  girls  in  the 
grammar  grades  with  very  satisfactory  results,  but  no  corre- 
sponding occupation  was  provided  for  the  boys.  Last  year  a 
small  beginning  was  made  by  installing  a few  benches  and  tools 
at  the  Centre  and  Warren  Schools. 

The  work  was  carried  on  in  each  place  by  one  of  the  regular 
teachers,  as  a sort  of  experimental  beginning  of  the  subject. 
The  results  were  very  gratifying,  and  a good  deal  of  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  pupils.  This  year  additional  equipment 
has  been  provided  and  a special  teacher  employed,  and  an 
opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  boys 
to  take  this  work.  All  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  and  are  showing  great  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

The  value  of  this  training  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Book  learning  and  the  mental  development  that  comes  from 
the  mastery  of  purely  intellectual  subjects  are,  of  course,  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  training  of  any  citizen.  But  in  many 
cases  book  learning  is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete  and  har- 
monious development  of  the  individual.  The  hand  should 
likewise  be  trained  not  merely  to  acquire  skill  in  hand  work, 
but  through  this  hand  training  certain  areas  of  the  brain  be- 
come developed  and  educated  that  otherwise  will  never  be 
quickened  into  virile  centres  of  thought  and  action.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  manual  training  takes  equal  rank  with  any  sub- 
ject in  the  entire  school  curriculum,  and  it  is  on  the  intel- 
lectual side  that  its  value  is  to  be  reckoned  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  its  introduction  into  an  already  over- 
crowded school  system. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  educational  manual  training  means 
more  than  sawing  wood  and  planing  boards.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
duction of  a finished  article  is  of  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  the  manner  in  which  exercise  that  led  up  to  it  was 
performed.  Intellectual  problems  and  physical  development 
go  hand  in  hand  with  every  properly  conducted  exercise  in 
Sloyd.  The  aim  is  not  to  make  carpenters  or  mechanics,  but 
to  secure  the  highest  possible  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment through  these  exercises. 
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Incidentally,  a high  degree  of  skill  and  facility  in  using  tools 
is  gained  that  in  any  walk  of  life  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  individual,  and  which,  if  he  did  not  acquire  in  this  way, 
he  would  never  possess.  This  is  particularly  true  of  city 
boys. 

In  the  past  a large  proportion  of  the  brawn  and  brain  that 
have  wrought  so  wonderfully  in  all  the  succession  of  events 
that  have  distinguished  the  industrial,  political  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  nation,  have  been  furnished  by  the 
country  town.  It  was  not  the  superior  educational  advan- 
tages that  made  this  possible.  May  we  not,  however,  rightly 
claim  that  the  hard  manual  labor,  the  multitudinous  duties 
and  responsibilities  that  were  the  common  experiences  of  most 
country  boys  had  much  to  do  with  the  sturdy,  self-reliant  and 
masterful  characters  thus  developed.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
manual  training  will  entirely  compensate  for  this  lack  of 
manual  labor,  but  to  a certain  extent  it  will,  and  in  some 
particulars  it  is  superior,  for  all  the  exercises  are  logically  and 
definitely  thought  out  and  painstakingly  executed.  No  care- 
less or  slipshod  work  is  allowed.  Right  habits  are  inculcated 
which  have  a direct  bearing  not  only  upon  the  work  at  hand, 
but  upon  all  other  subjects  to  which  the  attention  is  directed. 

Cooking  is  another  subject  that  is  rapidly  gaining  recogni- 
tion as  an  important  branch  of  manual  training.  Its  economic 
and  educational  value  are  so  great  and  so  obvious  that  no 
apology  or  explanation  is  needed  in  justification  of  its  consid- 
eration or  adoption.  During  the  past  year  the  Committee 
have  placed  themselves  on  record  as  heartily  in  favor  of  intro- 
ducing this  branch  of  domestic  science  into  our  schools.  The 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  the  expense 
carefully  estimated.  While  the  expense  is  not  large,  yet  the 
regular  appropriations  do  not  include  this  estimate,  and  a 
special  allowance  would  be  necessary. 

Since  the  majority  of  families  keep  house,  and  since  keeping 
house  presupposes  a knowledge  of  cooking,  we  might  logically 
conclude  that  all  the  girls  in  all  the  families  would,  at  home, 
learn  by  actual  experience,  this  important  art  of  cooking;  or 
if  they  did  not  acquire  this  knowledge,  it  was  their  fault  or 
misfortune,  and  that  the  result,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  a 
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matter  of  indifference  to  the  general  public.  Undoubtedly 
both  suppositions  are  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  probably 
true  that  only  a very  small  per  cent,  of  the  girls  will  acquire, 
at  home,  any  practical  knowledge  of  cooking  and  household 
economy.  This  is  an  age  of  great  industrial  activity,  and  in- 
stead of  the  quiet  home  life  of  former  times,  the  tendency  is 
for  all  members  of  the  family  to  become  wage-earners,  and 
housekeeping  affairs  are  sadly  neglected  or  are  performed  by 
servants.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a matter  of  grave  public 
concern  that  housekeeping  duties  are  no  longer  considered  of 
importance. 

“The  inability  of  our  yqung  women  to  cook  the  simplest 
food,  their  utter  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  various  food  con- 
stituents, or  what  constitutes  a well-balanced  meal,  can  be 
attested  by  every  housekeeper  who  has  to  employ  help.  On 
of  the  direct  results  of  this  is  an  increase  of  intemperance, 
since  without  a stimulant  of  some  kind  the  human  stomach 
is  unable  to  digest  the  rubbish  which  is  thrust  upon  it  in  the 
form  of  food.  Another  fact  that  can  be  equally  well  attested 
by  the  same  authority  is  wastefulness  of  the  average  help/ 
much  of  which  is  done  through  ignorance  of  how  to  save.  Our 
complex  mode  of  living  makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  mother'to  instruct  the  daughter  in  this  art  of  arts.” 


SCHOOLROOM  DECORATION. 

In  November  an  exhibition  of  the  Horace  K.  Turner  art 
collection  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
Nearly  five  hundred  dollars  were  thus  realized,  which  have  been 
used  to  buy  pictures  for  the  various  schools.  Two  pictures 
were  placed  in  each  of  the  four-room  buildings,  and  four  pict- 
ures in  each  of  the  other  buildings.  We  are  very  grateful  for 
the  interest  shown  by  so  many  people  in  this  enterprise,  and 
for  the  assistance  rendered. 

We  are  all  influenced  and  educated,  either  in  the  right  way 
or  the  wrong  way,  by  all  our  surroundings  and  associations. 
Our  character  and  course  in  life  depend  in  no  small  degree 
upon  the  result  of  these  influences.  Given  good  associations, 
pleasant  and  beautiful  surroundings,  and  under  the  inspiration 
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of  proper  leadership,  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and  beautiful 
in  the  life  of  the  child  will  be  awakened  and  developed  into 
habits  and  character  in  which  these  virtues  predominate.  The 
opportunity  of  daily  beholding  and  of  studying  reproductions 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  art  is  an  education  in  itself. 

Many  of  the  buildings  are  now  quite  well  supplied  with  good 
pictures,  but  in  some  the  walls  are  still  bare  and  unattractive. 
We  trust  that  an  active  interest  will  be  awakened  in  those 
able  to  assist,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  yearly  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  our  schoolrooms. 


I do  not  feel  that  my  short  acquaintance  with  the  schools, 
and  especially  my  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  high  school 
and  that  of  the  special  teachers,  would  warrant  me  in  discus- 
sing these  departments  in  detail.  Accordingly,  I have  asked 
Mr.  Rockwood  to  report  for  the  high  school,  and  the  special 
teachers  for  their  departments.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I 
have  the  highest  confidence  in  the  work  that  is  being  done 
along  these  lines,  and  ask  your  careful  attention  to  the  various 
reports  appended. 

I cannot  close  without  expressing  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  cordial  welcome  extended  me  by  all  the  teachers,  for 
their  hearty  co-operation,  and  for  the  kindly  consideration 
and  unanimous  support  of  the  Committee.  These  conditions 
have  made  my  work  very  pleasant. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

U.  G.  Wheeler. 
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Everett  High  School,  Dec.  1,  1902. 
Mr.  U.  G.  Wheeler, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

I present  hereby  the  report  of  the  High  School  for  the  year. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  thirty-two  years  of  existence  our 
High  School  has  an  entire  building  devoted  to  its  use.  The 
primary  grades  in  the  lower  rooms  were  removed  in  June, 
and  every  teacher  and  division  is  now  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
a separate  recitation  room,  while  the  library  and  principal’s 
office  are  devoted  to  the  uses  originally  intended.  While  the 
building  is  by  no  means  crowded,  if  the  school  continues  to 
grow  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  increased  accommoda- 
tions will  be  needed  in  a few  years. 

Last  year  the  Committee  made  two  important  changes  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  school : 

An  additional  year  was  given  to  the  Commercial  Course, 
thereby  requiring  four  years  for  its  completion,  and  placing 
it  upon  the  same  time  footing  as  the  Academic,  Classical  and 
Modern  Language  Courses,  and  a new  College  Preparatory 
Course  of  five  years  was  added. 

The  first  change  was  made  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
object  of  the  Commercial  Course  was  not  to  fit  boys  and  girls 
quickly  and  superficially  for  office  work,  but  rather  to  give  a 
good  general  education  and  sound  commercial  training.  Our 
merchants  are  demanding  better  educated  clerks  than  ever 
before.  It  is  not  enough  to-day  for  the  clerk  to  understand 
fairly  single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping,  the  stenographer 
to  take  dictation  accurately,  and  the  typewriter  to  have  speed. 
They  must  all  “know  something, ” have  ability  “to  write  a 
letter  that  the  firm  shall  not  be  ashamed  of,”  and  be  able  to 
adapt  their  acquirements  to  the  requirements  of  their  employers. 

The  other  changes  noted  were  made  necessary  by  the  in- 
creased college  entrance  requirements.  Harvard  and  Radcliffe 
require  of  the  secondary  schools  thirty-three  hundred  hours 
of  preparation.  This  amount  of  work  in  four  years  for  the 
ordinary  boy  or  girl  means  one  of  two  evils : superficial  prepa- 
ration and  cramming  for  examination,  or  impaired  health  at  a 
most  critical  time  in  the  pupil’s  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. Opportunity  is  still  given  for  the  bright,  strong  student 
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to  fit  in  four  years,  but  the  strain  has  been  greatly  lessened 
for  the  average  pupil  who  is  fitting  for  college. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  increased  the  number  of 
elective  studies,  not  throwing  the  elective  system  wide  open 
and  making  all  subjects,  with  the  single  exception  of  English, 
elective,  as  is  the  case  in  several  large  high  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  giving  to  the  pupils  a choice  of  five  well-defined 
courses,  each  with  its  list  of  electives,  increasing  in  number 
with  each  school  year. 

The  “Committee  on  Curriculum”  were  conservative  enough 
to  believe  that  a student’s  course  should  have  some  homo- 
geneity; that  a thorough  training  along  limited  lines  is  better 
than  a smattering  of  many  subjects;  that  a pupil  in  the  High 
School,  especially  during  the  first  years  of  his  course,  is  not 
always  fitted  to  decide  what  subjects  are  best  for  his  mental 
development;  and  the  Committee  had  the  courage  to  incor- 
porate its  belief  into  the  courses  of  study. 

I give  below  the  number  of  pupils  studying  the  various  sub- 
jects under  the  present  system  of  elective  courses : 


English  . ........  354 

Latin  189 

Greek  * ......  47 

French  . .....  92 

German  .......  36 

Algebra  . . .....  124 

Geometry  ........  127 

Science  ...  ....  227 

History  . . . . 188 

Drawing  .152 

Music  ...  302 

Psychology  ...  8 

Civics  i ...  44 

Stenography  . .60 

Typewriting  . 79 

Bookkeeping  . .50 

Arithmetic  ........  82 


The  pupils  of  recent  entering  classes  are  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  the  Academic  and  Classical,  or  Latin  courses, 
and  the  English  courses,  with  their  attendant  Commercial 
branches.  The  teachers  are  giving  to  these  different  courses 
equal  attention  and  striving  to  make  /them,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  equal  educational  value. 

The  failure  of  many  pupils  who  enter  the  High  School  to 
complete  their  course  and  gain  a diploma  has  been  the  subject 
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of  much  careful  study  on  my  part.  A large  number  of  those 
who  drop  out,  do  so  during  the  first  year  in  the  High  School. 
This  may  be  attributed,  in  large  measure,  to  these  causes: 

(1)  Desire  or  necessity  of  going  to  work. 

(2)  Lack  of  mental  grip  to  cope  with  High  School  subjects. 

(3)  Lack  of  any  definite  purpose  in  life. 

(4)  Failure  to  make  a business  of  school  work. 

In  a city  like  Everett,  where  the  parent  must  often  sacrifice 
much  in  order  to  keep  his  children  in  school,  the  number  under 
the  first  heading  is  necessarily  large. 

The  number  who  fail  for  the  second  reason  is  no  larger  in 
Everett  than  elsewhere. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  bridge  it,  there  is  a 
large  gap  between  the  Grammar  and  High  School  grades.  In 
the  latter,  the  pupil  is  thrown  largely  upon  his  own  resources 
in  doing  his  work,  and,  if  he  has  not  developed  some  independ- 
ence of  effort  in  the  lower  grades,  he  is  at  a serious  disadvan- 
tage when  he  comes  to  the  study  of  Latin,  Science  or  Mathe- 
matics. I am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  school 
work  may  sometimes  be  made  too  easy;  that  in  making  all 
tasks  so  light  and  pleasant  for  the  child,  the  teacher  fails  to 
develop  independence  of  character  and  the  ability  to  do  for 
one’s  self.  It  is  a healthful  sign  to  me  that  the  entering  classes 
at  the  High  School  are  yearly  improving  in  quality,  and  that 
teachers  are  taking  with  greater  discrimination  the  convention 
utterances  of  some  so-called  educators. 

Last  year,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  putting  beginners’ 
classes  in  Algebra,  English  and  Botany  into  the  hands  of 
Grammar  grade  teachers,  who  could  give  certain  hours  to  High 
School  work.  From  the  High  School  standpoint  the  experi- 
ment was  successful,  but  the  adjustment  of  time  made  serious 
inroads  upon  the  work  of  the  Grammar  grades.  This  diffi- 
culty was  overcome  by  electing  two  of  these  teachers  to  posi- 
tions in  the  High  School.  Their  experience  in  lower  grades 
is  proving  of  great  value  in  dealing  with  our  entering  class. 
It  has  given  to  them  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  a 
sympathy  with  the  failure  of  pupils  just  beginning  the  work 
of  the  High  School,  which  is  seldom  acquired  by  the  teacher 
who  goes  direct  from  college  to  the  secondary  school. 
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The  pupils  under  the  last  two  headings  are  the  most  difficult 
to  deal  with,  for  the  trouble  often  lies  in  the  home.  Dances, 
parties,  theatre-going  and  social  dissipation  take  the  attention 
and  energy  that  should  be  given'  to  school  work,  and  make 
the  school,  at  best,  merely  an  incident  of  life,  not  its  real  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  I am  convinced  that  a large  number  of  break- 
downs, alleged  to  be  due  to  overwork,  may  be  traced  directly 
to  excess  of  social  life.  Worse  by  far  than  its  evil  influence 
upon  the  school  work  is  the  vicious  training  of  such  dissipation 
for  home-making  or  business  life.  It  takes  interest  and  zest 
out  of  everything  except  the  excitement  upon  which  it  feeds. 
Said  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  of  Boston  to  me,  re- 
cently: “My  daughter  has  not  been  absent  or  tardy  in  her 

school  attendance  for  nine  years,  and  I consider  that  training 
in  punctuality  as  valuable  as  what  she  has  learned  from  her 
lessons.  ” When  parents  realize  that  regularity  in  attendance 
and  constancy  in  effort  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  school  work ; 
when  they  hold  their  children  to  making  the  same  business  of 
their  school  duties  as  they  would  of  a position  in  a bank  or 
railroad  office,  then  many  failures  that  now  occur  in  the  High 
School  will  be  eliminated. 

While  too  many  who  are  graduated  from  the  Grammar  Grade 
fail  to  enter  the  High  School,  and  too  many  drop  out  during 
their  course,  the  percentage  of  loss  is  much  lower  than  it  is  in  the 
State.  Last  June  240  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  Ninth 
Grade,  and  156,  or  65  per  cent,  of  these,  entered  the  High 
School,  in  September.  In  1899,  while  in  the  Sixth  Grade,  the 
same  class  numbered  481  pupils.  Without  taking  into  account 
the  increase  in  population,  which  must  have  been  considerable 
in  three  years,  the  class  lost  over  50  per  cent,  of  its  members 
from  the  Sixth  to  the  Ninth  Grade,  while  only  35  per  cent  was 
lost  from  the  Grammar  to  the  High  School ; and  if  the  class 
maintains  the  ratio  of  recent  preceding  classes,  about  40  per 
cent,  will  be  lost  in  the  four  years  of  the  High  School. 

Two  other  changes  made  by  the  School  Board  last  spring 
are  working  to  good  advantage. 

(1)  Making  the  requisite  for  diploma  sixty-four  points, 
each  hour  of  work  carried  through  one  year  to  count  for  one 
point. 
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(2)  Changing  the  method  of  admission  to  the  High  School. 
The  first  change,  while  not  infringing  upon  the  courses  of  study, 
permits  a pupil  who  has  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects  to  sub- 
stitute therefor  others,  having  the  same  or  greater  time  allow- 
ance. This  will  reduce  the  number  of  special  students,  pre- 
vent some  failures,  and  give  opportunity  to  those  pupils  who 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  certain  lines  of  work,  to  make 
substitutions,  and  still  receive  a diploma. 

The  second  change  admits  by  card,  conditionally  or  uncon- 
ditionally, according  to  the  work  done  in  the  Grammar  School. 
Those  pupils  entering  on  condition  must  maintain  such  a 
standing,  during  the  first  three  months,  as  to  show  that  they 
can  and  will  do  creditably  the  work  of  the  school;  otherwise, 
the  cards  are  not  renewed,  and  their  connection  with  the  school 
ceases.  Already  there  is  evidence  that  the  pupils  look  upon 
the  unconditional  card  as  an  honor  worth  working  for,  and 
that  those  receiving  the  conditional  card  are  generally  making 
an  earnest  effort  in  order  to  secure  a renewal. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  in  this  connection  that  every  pupil 
who  is  in  earnest,  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunity and  is  willing  to  give  an  honest  endeavor  to  his  work 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  and  aided  in  our  High  School;  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no  place  there  for  the  idle, 
indifferent,  or  ill  disposed  to  waste  the  money  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  school  and  to  fritter  away  time  which  can  be 
spent  to  a better  advantage  in  other  pursuits. 

While  the  school  must  put  forth  the  greater  part  of  its  energy 
upon  the  large  number  of  its  students  who  are  not  fitting  for 
higher  institutions,  it  is  gratifying  that  so  many  enter  college 
after  graduation,  and  still  more  gratifying  that  their  record  in 
college  work  is  so  generally  good.  The  test  of  any  fitting 
school  is  not  so  much  the  entrance  examinations  passed  by  its 
candidates  as  the  work  they  do  after  admission  to  college. 
Many  prizes  and  honors  have  come  to  our  school  during 
the  past  few  years  from  the  boys  and  girls  it  has  sent  into 
higher  institutions,  and  last  year  was  no  exception,  for  honors 
and  prizes  were  awarded  to  our  graduates  in  five  colleges, 
including  a place  among  scholars  of  the  “First  Group”  and 
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second-year  honors  in  classics  at  Harvard,  and  both  “ Literary  ” 
prizes  at  Dartmouth. 

In  the  mid-year  our  school  suffered  the  loss  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Ride- 
out, senior  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Mr.  Rideout  had  been 
connected  with  the  schools  of  our  city  since  1866,  and,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  High  School,  in  1870,  became  its  first 
principal,  holding  this  position  until  1891,  when  he  became 
teacher  of  the  Classics. 

I believe  that  the  influence  of  the  integrity  of  his  life,  the 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  and  the  breadth  of  his 
scholarship  upon  all  the  young  lives  brought  into  contact  with 
his  own  has  been  a splendid  power  for  good  in  our  city  and 
Commonwealth.  To  have  known  him  was  to  have  known  one 
of  God’s  own  noblemen. 

In  closing,  I must  acknowledge  the  loyalty  and  helpfulness 
of  my  assistant  teachers.  Association  with  them  is  a pleasure; 
to  work  with  them,  an  inspiration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  J.  Rockwood. 


Mr.  U.  G.  Wheeler: 

Realizing  the  value  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  Superin- 
tendent in  all  matters  relating  to  school  work,  permit  me  to 
present  a few  lines  regarding  the  study  of  music  as  it  is  taught 
at  the  beginning  of  your  connection  with  the  schools. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  grading  of  the  subject  for 
several  years,  but  each  year  brings  new  ideals  for  the  exten- 
sion of  work  and  deeper  insight  into  its  possibilities. 

My  aim  is  tojteach,  as  much  as  possible,  sight  reading  and 
the  rudiments  of  music  in  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades, 
leaving  more  time  for  the  science  and  history  during  the  later 
years  of  school  work.  Please  do  not  understand  that  we  ac- 
complish all  we  aim  to  in  music  more  than  in  any  other  branch, 
for  there  are  frequently  pupils  who  reach  the  ninth  grades 
unable  to  do  much  of  the  work  of  preceding  years,  mainly 
because  time  does  not  allow  us  to  deal  individually  with  the 
pupils  as  in  teaching  other  subjects. 
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In  my  last  report  I called  attention  to  the  advisability  of 
securing  teachers,  if  possible,  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
music  as  well  as  of  other  studies  in  the  curriculum,  and  I am 
pleased  to  find  the  matter  is  receiving  every  possible  consider- 
ation. Not  only  are  the  pupils  handicapped,  but  the  teacher 
as  well,  who  frequently  finds  herself  confronted  with  a class 
of  pupils  who  have  taken  the  prescribed  course  for  eight  or 
nine  years,  and  many  of  them  private  instruction  outside  of 
school  hours. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  written  work  in  music  was  first 
attempted  to  any  extent,  and  trial  proves  it  desirable.  Pupils 
who  shirk  their  duty  in  class  work,  are  led  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  individual  effort,  and  frequently  become  interested  for 
the  first  time  by  this  means.  Generally  speaking,  there  are 
very  few  monotones  in  upper  grades,  but  if  any  exist,  the  written 
work  can  be  done  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  more  musical  pupils, 
thus  enabling  all  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  science  although 
the  few  may  not  be  able  to  sing. 

I have  been,  pleased  in  looking  over  the  list  of  names  of  pupils 
attending  the  Normal  School  at  Salem  to  find  so  many  from 
Everett.  Not  only  may  we  soon  have  our  own  daughters 
employed  at  home,  but  they  will  have  received  practical 
instruction  in  music  at  Salem  that  will  place  the  subject  on  par 
with  other  studies.  Several  of  our  present  teachers  have 
attended  Normal  Schools  where,  if  music  was  taught  at  all,  it 
was  in  such  a manner  that  these  graduates  were  unable,  at  first, 
to  apply  the  principles  in  daily  work. 

A report  of  this  kind  would  be  unjust,  as  well  as  incomplete, 
should  I fail  to  thank  the  entire  corps  of  teachers  for  their 
hearty  response  and  the  feeling  of  welcome  and  good-will  they 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 

I desire  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  support  of 
Mr.  Rockwood  and  his  associate  teachers,  as  well  as  that  of 
members  of  the  School  Board. 

The  co-operation  of  the  past  has  been  most  gratifying,  and  I 
join  with  you  in  making  the  future  the  most  profitable  that 
lies  within  our  power. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  Colburn,  Supervisor  of  Music. 
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Mr.  U.  G.  Wheeler, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I present  the  following 
report  in  drawing : 

Art  education — for  such  this  subject  really  is — is  growing 
in  importance  every  year.  The  public,  as  well  as  educators, 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  in  providing  for  the  future  well- 
being of  our  nation,  they  must  begin  by  educating  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  to  be  its  future  citizens. 

If  we  wish  the  products  of  this  country  to  be  artistic,  and  to 
take  a high  standing  among  the  cultured  nations  of  the  world, 
we  must  not  only  have  a few  good  artists,  a few  producers  of 
artistic  manufactures,  but  there  must  also  be  a public  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  what  is  artistic,  and  unwilling  to  accept 
a badly  designed  article,  or  to  place  in  their  homes  furnishings 
containing  gaudy  and  inharmonious  coloring. 

That  pupils  may  have  a broad  knowledge  of  art  in  its  dif  - 
ferent phases,  we  divide  the  work  into  nature  drawing,  con- 
structive drawing,  object  drawing  and  design. 

Pupils  are  taught  to  select  the  most  beautiful  part  of  a 
plant,  and  to  so  arrange  it  within  a space  of  pleasing  propor- 
tions, that  the  whole  shall  present  an  artistic  appearance. 

Color  appeals  to  children  of  all  ages,  therefore  when  autumn 
puts  on  her  gala  attire,  plants,  berries  and  leaves  are  drawn 
with  colored  pencils  by  the  little  ones  and  in  water-colors  by 
pupils  in  the  upper  grades.  Although  this  love  of  color  is 
strong  in  the  young,  yet  their  tastes  are  crude,  and  they  need 
some  knowledge  of  harmonious  combinations  of  color.  As  an 
aid  in  the  study  of  color  I would  recommend  the  purchase  of 
some  color  charts,  as  there  is  now  no  material  for  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  except  such  as  is  furnished  by  teachers  them- 
selves. 

This  year  we  are  giving  more  attention  to  constructive 
drawing,  as  a preparation  for  the  manual  training  of  the  boys 
and  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  accuracy  and  the  ability  to 
read  working  drawings  among  both  girls  and  boys.  This  work 
consists  in  the  drawing  of  geometric  figures,  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  the  upper  grades  some  geometric  problems  and  working 
drawings  are  given. 
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The  designing,  the  decorative  construction  of  one  or  more 
articles  and  the  construction  of  an  article  gives  an  application 
of  the  preceding  work  and  illustrates  the  importance  of  accu- 
racy, since  the  pupil  soon  finds  that  if  there  is  the  slightest 
flaw  in  his  drawing  the  object  when  constructed  is  not  perfect. 

We  have  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  Christmas  spirit  by 
the  study  of  some  of  the  religious  pictures  by  the  old  masters, 
and  by  having  made  and  decorated  some  article  to  be  given 
to  parents  or  friends. 

Object  or  model  drawing  is  important  as  being  the  founda- 
tion of  all  picture  making  and  in  training  and  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation.  Not  only  does  it 
teach  him  to  observe  and  draw  himself,  but  it  leads  him  to  a 
keener  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  in  art. 

The  work  in  decorative  design,  I believe,  should  be  such  that 
it  could  be  applied  to  the  decorating  of  some  article,  such  as 
book-covers,  rugs,  draperies,  figured  silks,  etc.  Applying  their 
designs  to  a particular  purpose  will  lead  pupils  to  the  study 
of  design  already  made  up  into  the  articles,  and  teach  them  to 
Select  the  more  artistic  both  in  color  as  well  as  design. 

In  the  High  School  pupils  take  drawing  the  first  year,  it 
being  elective  thereafter.  We  wish  more  advanced  pupils 
could  see  the  advantage  of  the  work,  as  the  course  has  been 
planned  to  prepare  for  the  Normal  schools. 

The  work  in  mechanical  drawing  will  be  along  lines  to  pre- 
pare for  Harvard  and  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

Some  new  casts  have  lately  been  bought,  but  the  space  for 
taking  care  of  such  material  is  very  limited,  and  a cabinet  for 
holding  materials  and  models  would  be  a great  convenience. 

Throughout  all  the  grades  pupils  are  encouraged  to  seek  for 
artistic  examples  in  all  lines  of  work,  and  good  examples  are 
constantly  before  them. 

“Art  in  daily  contact  with  life  is  a silent,  all-powerful,  ever- 
constant  and  undying  influence  in  the  shaping  and  moulding 
of  character.  It  will  do  more  for  refining,  elevating,  broaden- 
ing and  even  tempering  of  character  than  all  other  forces  com- 
bined except  religion,  and  when  art  and  religion  have  both  been 
true,  the  one  has  helped  the  other.  Without  true  art  no  nation 
has  been,  can  be  or  will  be  great." 
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In  closing,  I desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Superintend- 
ent and  School  Board  for  their  hearty  support,  and  to  the 
teachers  I would  express  my  gratitude  for  their  cordial  co-op- 
eration and  faithful  work,  which  has  made  my  first  year’s  work 
so  pleasant. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Grace  Elliott. 
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To  the  Superintendent  and  School  Committee. 

Gentlemen,  — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Superin- 
tendent Wheeler  we  herewith  submit  our  annual  report : 

The  school  course  comprises  only  hand-sewing.  No  changes 
have  been  made  from  last  year’s  course. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  throughout  the  year : 

First  Year. — Grade  V. 

Correct  position. 

Use  of  needle,  thimble  and  scissors. 

Two  kinds  of  basting  stitches. 

Over  casting. 

Running,  back-stitching  and  stitching. 

Over-handing. 

Fell  seam. 

Hemming. 

Three  w;ays  of  sewing  on  loops  of  tape. 

Buttons. 

APPLICATION. 

Pillow-cases.  Towels. 

Second  Year.— Grade  VI. 

Gusset  and  stay. 

Hemmed  patch. 

Gingham  patch. 

Initial  piece.  Outline,  cord-stitch  and  chain-stitch. 

Stroking  gathers  and  putting  gathers  into  band. 

Ruffle  set  in  with  hemmed  facing. 

Reversible  seam,  French  seam  and  narrow  fell  seam. 

Button-holes.  Loop-stitch,  sling-stitch,  and  putting  thread  around  the 
needle. 


Undergarments. 


APPLICATION. 
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Third  Year. — Grade  VII. 

Tucks.  Run  and  stitched. 

Damask  hem. 

Ruffle  set  on  with  stitched  band. 

Rolled  diagonal  seam. 

Rolled  patches. 

Putting  in  insertion  with  flat  seam  and  French  seam. 
Initial  piece  in  cross-stitch. 

Scollops. 

Feather-stitching,  herring-bone  and  hem-stitching. 
Beggar  seam  and  English  sew  and  fell  seam. 

Stocking  darning  and  darning  on  cashmere  with  ravellings. 


APPLICATION. 

Night  robes.  Shirtwaists. 


Fourth  Year. — Grade  VIII. 

Hem-stitching,  with  mitered  corners. 

Gauging. 

Arrow-stitch. 

Braiding. 

Setting  in  insertion  with  stitched  and  hemmed  facings. 

Putting  in  tapes. 

Flannel  stitch. 

Shirt  front. 

Feather-stitching  beading  on  seam. 

Two  ways  of  making  eyelet-holes. 

Two  lace  stitches. 

Hem-stitched  tucks. 

Three  kinds  of  hem-stitching  : Single,  double  and  ladder. 

Two  patterns  of  simple  drawn  work. 

Over-handing  insertion. 

Darning  on  the  straight  and  diagonal. 

Filled  initials. 

Scollops  with  eyelet-holes. 

The  girls  of  this  grade  have  the  privilege  of  making  this  sampler  or  some 
garment,  and  after  completing  this  course  they  take  up  embroideries  of 
various  kinds. 

In  closing,  we ’wish  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  the  Committee  in  gen- 
eral. and  to  individual  members  in  particular,  for  kindness  shown  us;  and 
the  regular  teachers  for  their  help  and  good-will  at  all  times. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gertrude  D.  Jackson, 
Nannie  G.  Burnham 
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Mr.  U.  G.  Wheeler, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I respectfully  submit  the 
following  report : 

Manual  training  for  boys  was  introduced  into  the  Warren 
and  Centre  Schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term.  Mr. 
Woodward  had  charge  of  the  boys  at  the  Warren;  I taught  at 
the  Centre.  The  committee  decided  to  extend  the  work  to  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  in  all  the  schools.  Half  of  the  num- 
ber of  Sloyd  benches  and  bench  tools  required  for  a complete 
outfit  have  been  placed  in  the  Centre,  Warren,  Lincoln,  Horace 
Mann  and  Mt.  Washington  Schools.  In  the  latter,  three  car- 
penter benches  have  been  placed  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  work  is  very  much  hampered  by  this  lack  of  benches  and 
tools,  both  in  quality  and  quantity;  but  I trust  this  will  be 
remedied  before  long. 

The  rooms  provided  are  not  adapted  to  the  work,  but  are 
the  best  available  at  the  present  time.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Warren  School  makes  it  unhealthful  and  disagreeable 
to  work  in  the  basement. 

The  aim  of  manual  training  is  not  to  make  carpenters  or 
mechanics  of  the  pupils.  Methods  are  used  quite  unlike  those 
of  the  carpenter,  because  the  muscular  sense  form  is  to  be 
developed  rather  than  that  the  work  be  accomplished  in  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way.  Manual  training  is  an  educational 
method  of  developing  the  whole  body  and  mind  through  the 
muscular  sense.  The  boys  learn  responsibility  in  the  care 
and  use  of  the  tools  and  benches. 

Dr.  Adler  says:  “A  child  that  has  learned  to  be  exact — that 
is,  truthful  in  his  work — will  be  inclined  to  be  scrupulous  and 
truthful  in  his  speech,  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  his  acts.  It 
gives  a child  an  independent  standard.  He  loves  good  work, 
likes  to  be  useful,  prefers  occupation  to  idleness;  and  thus 
the  germs  of  good  citizenship  are  planted  at  the  time  most 
favorable  to  growth  and  development.”  Mr.  Larson,  in  his 
paper  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Education,  says : 
“ Sloyd  cultivates  the  aesthetic  sense  by  combining  in  the 
models  good  form  and  proportion  with  utility.”  Originality 
and  individuality  are  sought  after  by  allowing  the  boys  to  sug- 
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gest  new  models  and  by  beautifying  the  old.  Care  is  taken  for 
the  physical  development  by  right  position,  exercises,  and 
choice  and  sequence  of  tools. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  each  class  should  receive 
two  hours ’ instruction  per  week.  The  ninth  grades  receive 
one  and  one-half  hours’  instruction,  while  the  eighth  grades 
receive  only  one  hour;  although  in  a number  of  instances  the 
boys  are  receiving  more  than  their  allotted  time  during 
hours,  as  requested  by  principals,  and  by  voluntarily  working 
after  school  hours.  There  is  not  time  enough  to  accommodate 
all  those  who  have  requested  extra  time.  One  class  reports 
at  8.30;  another  three-quarters  of  an  hour  beforehand.  At 
one  school  the  boys  requested  permission  to  use  the  Sloyd 
room  to  make  articles  for  a fair,  to  be  held  to  raise  money  to 
purchase  a piano  for  the  school  building.  They  work  morning, 
noon  and  night  under  general  directions,  using  blue-prints.  All 
over  the  city  the  boys  take  a lively  interest  and  show  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  do. 

It  was  the  first  of  November  before  the  Sloyd  rooms  were 
ready.  Meanwhile,  problems  in  mechanical  drawing  were 
given,  drawings  from  models,  lessons  in  free-hand  printing; 
and  the  uses  and  parts  of  the  following  tools, — jack  plane, 
block  plane,  splitting  saw,  cross  art  saw,  back  saw,  turning 
saw,  auger  and  drill  bits,  marking  gauge,  screw-driver,  chisel 
and  gouge.  A study  of  all  the  materials  and  woods  used  in 
making  the  models  will  be  made. 

The  following  is  the  course  outlined  for  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  This  is  subject  to  change  to  suit  individuals  and 
classes : 

Flower  Pin — Whittling  a cylinder,  point  whittling. 

Shrub  Label — Rip  sawing,  narrow  surface  planing,  squaring. 

Penholder — Boring  with  drill  bit,  fitting  a peg 

Hat  Rack — Crosscut  sawing,  gauging,  end  planing  with  bench  hook,  sand- 
papering with  block. 

Tool  Rack — Boring  with  auger  bit,  vertical. 

Sleeve  Board — Broad  surface  planing,  cutting  with  draw  knife,  curve  saw- 
ing, smoothing  with  spoke  shave. 

Footstool— Nailing,  setting  nails. 

Bread  Board — Constructing  an  ellipse,  bevelling  with  spoke  shave. 

Corner  Shelf — End  planing  without  bench  hook,  chamfering,  cleating. 
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Coat  Hanger — Boring  with  brad  awl. 

Shelf  and  Brush  Rack — Carving. 

Paper  Knife: — Wedge  planing,  smoothing  with  file,  scraping. 

Stand — Halve  together  joint. 

Pen  Tray — Grooving  with  gouge. 

Knife  Box — Fitting  and  nailing  square  joints,  compass  sawing. 

Hatchet  Handle — Modelling  with  smoothing  plane  and  spoke  shave. 

Towel  Roller — Planing  a cylinder,  fitting  axle,  countersinking,  screwing 
Bread  Board — Plane  jointing,  gluing,  clamping. 

Stationery  Holder. 

Picture  Frame — Half-lapping  joint,  rabbeting  with  chisel. 

Book  Rack — Plain  dove- tail  joints. 

Table — Dowelled  joints,  blocking. 

I heartily  thank  the  Sub-committee  on  Manual  Training  for 
.their  untiring  efforts  in  establishing  the  work;  the  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Wheeler,  for  his  advice  and  sympathy  with  the 
work;  the  principals  and  teachers  for  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion; and  the  janitors  for  their  assistance  in  many  ways. 

Ruby  M.  Hodge. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  evening  school  never  opened  with  brighter  promise 
than  was  the  case  this  year.  The  needs  of  the  school  have 
been  met  in  liberal  spirit  by  the  School  Board,  and  in  response 
we  have  to  report  a total  registration  of  two  hundred  and  one 
names. 

The  large  increase  of  registration  shows  noticeably  in  the 
drawing  and  the  commercial  classes,  the  former  of  which  has 
had  its  advantages  made  available  to  a larger  number  of  worthy 
students  by  the  action  of  the  School  Board  in  providing  draw- 
ing instruments  and  material  for  the  use  of  the  class — a 
considerable  expense,  which  has  hitherto  been  borne  by  the 
students. 

The  registration  by  classes  is  as  follows : 


Commercial  .......  58 

Stenography  .......  37 

Drawing  .......  61 

English  Special  . . . . . . 21 

Mixed  Elementary  . . . . . . 72 


This  excess  of  class  enrollment  over  the  total  number  of 
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pupils  enrolled  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a considerable 
number  of  pupils  are  registered  for  more  than  one  class,  as  for 
both  the  commercial  and  the  stenography  courses. 

The  attendance  previous  to  the  Christmas  vacation  was  re- 
markably good,  there  being  but  little  falling  off  until  the  holiday 
season  compelled  many  of  the  pupils  to  be  absent  from  school 
on  account  of  evening  employment  at  the  stores.  Since  vaca- 
tion the  attendance  has  been  smaller  in  all  classes,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  with  less  after-vacation  registration  than  in  former 
years.  Still,  there  are  good  working  classes  in  all  departments, 
with  an  average  attendance  in  each  about  as  follows : 

Commercial  . 15 

Stenography  . .18 

Drawing  .......  15 

English  Special  12 

Mixed  Elementary  . . . . 18 

These  figures  show  about  the  number  of  pupils  who  regu- 
larly attend  the  respective  classes,  except  the  Commercial 
Class.  In  this  case  it  represents  the  average  number  of  pupils 
who  are  in  attendance  each  evening,  but  does  not  show  the 
number  of  pupils  who  are  taking  the  regular  course  in  book- 
keeping. Many  pupils  work  at  home,  and  come  one  or  two 
evenings  each  week  to  have  their  work  corrected  and  to  receive 
assistance  in  connection  with  it.  Thus  the  number  of  pupils 
who  are  regular  members  of  the  class  and  who  are  doing  the 
regular  work  is  about  thirty. 

Our  teachers  are  all  devoted  to  their  work  and  interested  in 
the  progress  of  their  classes,  in  most  cases  finding  earnest  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Edwin  A.  Hilton, 

Principal. 


Gentlemen,— I herewith  submit  to  you  a report  on  truancy 


from  Sept.  1 to  Dec.  24,  1902. 

Number  of  schools  visited  per  day  . 5-7 

Truants — first  offence  . . . .21 

Truants — second  offence  . .6 

Truants — third  offence  . ....  0 

Arrests  .......  0 
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Tardiness  and  absences  investigated  . . . 630 

Children  not  vaccinated,  and  compelled  6 

Children  found  on  street  not  attending  school  9 

Children  taken  to  school,  from  street  . 11 

Parents  notified  to  send  their  children  to  school  . 5 

Yours  respectfully, 


Geo.  M.  Huntley, 

Truant  Officer. 
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APPENDIX 

GRADUATING  EXERCISES 

CLASS  OF  1 90 2,  EVERETT  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

HIGH  SCHOOL  HALL 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  25,  at  8 o’clock 

. . . PROGRAM  . . . 

Entrance  of  School.  March — “Our  Director  ....  Bigelow 

Everett  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Orchestra. 

Prayer, 

Rev.  T.  Richard  Peede. 

Caprice — “Birds  and  Brook,”  . . Stults 

Orchestra. 

Presentation  of  Class  Gift.. 

Herbert  H.  Ford. 

Acceptance  for  School, 

Alta  F.  Silsby. 

Chorus — “As  Pants  the  Hart”  ...  From  Spohr’s  “Crucifixion  ’ 
Announcement  of  Honors, 

Supt.  Randall  J.  Condon. 

Class  Poem — “Now  is  the  Time  of  Rejoicing.” 

George  E.  Burnap. 

Chorus — Bridal  Chorus  from  “The  Rose  Maiden.”  . . . Cowen 

Honor  Essay — “American  Humor,” 

Fannie  M Clement. 

Chorus — “Spring  Song,  ” ...  Murphy 

Senior  Class. 

Address, 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Wellman. 


Chorus — Union  and  Liberty — “Tannhauser  March,”  Arr.  by  Lewis 

Presentation  of  Diplomas, 

Edwin  H.  Watson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  School  Board. 

Finale  March — “Tenth  Regiment,”  Hall 

Orchestra. 
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GRADUATES. 

Academic  Course. 

ARTHUR  LOUIS  BANGS. 

MADGE  ADELE  GUPTILL. 

MABELLE  ELOISE  BAKER. 

MYRA  SMITH  GUPTILL. 

GEORGE  ELBERT  BURNAP. 

DAISY  DAY  HARDENBROOK. 

FANNIE  MAY  CLEMENT. 

DANIEL  PHILLIPS  HATCH. 

PERCY  EDWARD  DUCHEMIN. 

ELIZA  WEATHERSBY  HINCKLEY 

HERBERT  CALVIN  FORD. 

KATHERINE  MAUDE  PETERS. 

MABEL  PRISCILLA  FOSTER. 

Classical  Course . 

MARION  FLORENCE  PAGE. 

KATE  MARGARET  MONRO. 

KATIE  ROUD. 

ARTHUR  SMITH  PAGE. 

WILLIE  SANFORD  ZWICKER. 

College  Preparatory  Course. 


EDWIN  ROY  COLPITT. 

MARTIN  ALOYSIUS  DOWLING. 

FRED  LEROY  BARNES. 

English  Course. 

MARY  LORETTA  JOHNSTON 

DAISY  HAZEL  BARRIE. 

SADIE  MAY  KELLENBERG. 

BINDON  CHARLES  BROADBENT.  KATHERINE  JOSEPHINE  KELLY 


JENNIE  ELIZA  DOW. 

ELIN  MANGHILD  LAWSON. 

FLORA  GRACE  EVEREST. 

CHRISTINE  ELAINE  MACLEOD. 

KATHERINE  A.  FITZPATRICK.  RUPERT  LAMERT  MAPPLEBECK. 


JULIA  FRANCES  FORDE. 

VERA  GORDON  MCKAY. 

NINA  BELLE  FOWLER. 

KATHERINE  REGINA  MCKINNON. 

OLIVE  GERTRUDE  GLEASON. 

LANDON  JUSSUP  SMITH. 

ALBERT  FRANCIS  HAVERTY. 

GRACE  HARRIET  LUCAS  WINTER 

ROSABELLE  CHARLOTTE  WITTTG. 

Post  Graduate  Course. 

JAMES  FRANK  COUPAL.  ANNIE  CECILIA  CUMMINGS. 

Special  Course. — Four  Years. 

CLAYTON  CAROL  ALGER.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  HOLMES, 

Special  Course. — Three  Years . 


ALICE  ETHELWYNN  ANDREWS. 
RUBY  SIBLEY  DESHON. 
CHESTER  MATHEW  JAMESON 


JOHN  HARRISON  MACDONALD. 
JULIA  ETTA  MCDONALD. 
ELIZABETH  MARIA  MONTE. 
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HONORS  FOR  1903. 

For  Best  Examination  in  French. 

Gold  Medal. — Marion  F.  Page. 

Honorable  Mention. — Aimee  E.  Currier. 

For  Best  Collection  of  Botanical  Specimens. 
Gold  Medal.— Mabelle  E.  Baker. 

Honorable  Mention. — Mabel  F.  Hammond. 


Promoted  with  Honor 


Fannie  M.  Clement. 

Seniors. 

Madge  A.  Guptill. 

Marion  F.  Page. 

Mary  L.  Johnston. 

Maude  E.  Claff. 

Sub-Seniors. 

Anna  Harris. 

Miriem  H.  Harris. 

Frances  A.  Hahn. 

Percy  E.  Gleason. 

Ex-Juniors. 

Aimee  E.  Currier. 

Alta  F.  Silsby. 

Ethel  M.  Aiken. 

Juniors. 


Mabel  F.  Hammond. 
Merwin  H.  Ward. 


Louise  Lang. 


Lydia  C.  Anderson. 
Jennie  N.  Anderson. 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES 


OF  THE- 


Everett  Grammar  Schools, 


CENTRE , HORACE  MANN, 

LINCOLN,  WARREN,  WEBSTER. 

HORACE  MANN  HALL 

Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings,  June  26  and  27,  1902, 

At  8 o’clock. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


Centre  School. 

Motto — Triumph  Through  Toil. 


Horace  Mann  Schocl. 

Motto — Success  Through  Honest 


Color — Rose. 


Effort. 

Color — Crimson. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 


Lincoln  School. 


Warren  School. 


Motto — Duty  Determines  Destiny 
Colors — Green  and  White 


Motto — Know  Thyself. 
Colors — Purple  and  White. 


Webster  School. 


Motto — Not  for  Ourselves  Alone. 
Color — Pink. 
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PROGRAM. 

Thursday  Evening , June  26. 

Entrance  of  Classes. 

Chorus — “The  Voyagers”  Arr.  by  E.  T.  Facer 

Prayer, 

Rev.  W.  I.  Sweet. 

Chorus — “Heaven  and  Earth  Display”  (From  Mendelssohn’s 

“Athalie”)  ....  Arr.  by  G.  A.  Veazie,  Jr. 

Address, 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Percival,  Everett. 

Chorus — “Damascus  Triumphal  March”  . From“Naaman” 

Presentation  of  Diplomas, 

Edwin  H.  Watson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  School  Board. 

Ninth  Grade  Class  Song — “To  Thee,  O Country,”  Eichberg 

Friday  Evening , June  27. 

Entrance  of  Classes. 

Chorus — “The  Voyagers,”  .....  Arr.  by  E.  T.  Facer 

Prayer, 

Rev.  Amos  Harris. 

Chorus — “Heaven  and  Earth  Display”  (From  Mendelssohn’s 

“Athalie”)  ....  Arr.  by  G.  A.  Veazie,  Jr. 

Address, 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Boynton,  Everett. 

Chorus — “Damascus  Triumphal  March”  . . From.  ilNaaman ” 

Presentation  of  Diplomas, 

Edwin  H.  Watson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  School  Board. 

Ninth  Grade  Class  Song — “To  Thee,  O Country,”  Eichberg 
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TEACHERS. 

John  W.  Lillis 
Mary  D.  Chadwick 
Julia  L.  Frank 
Annie  M.  Robinson 
Marie  M.  McKenna 
Eva  Steele 
Ethelyn  M.  Long 
Lizzie  J.  Peaslee 
Eunice  A.  Foster 
Ida  E.  J.  Lange 
May  Russell 
Clara  L.  Hammond 
Mabel  E.  Beers 
Jennie  M.  Tivirs 
Ella  W.  Dickinson 
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Horace  Mann  

Grade  IX. 

Grade  IX. 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grades  V.  & VI. 
Grade  V. 

Grade  IV. 

Grade  III. 

Grade  III. 

Grade  II. 

Grade  I. 
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TABLE  II.— COMPARISON  BY  YEARS. 


Statistical  years 
ending" 

Feb.  28  and  29; 
December  31, 
after  1880. 

Whole  No.  of  Pupils. 
Fall  Term. 

Whole  No.  of  Pupils. 
Winter  Term. 

Whole  No.  of  Pupils. 
Spring  Term. 

Average  Number  of  i 
Pupils. 

Average  Attendance,  j 

t Whole  number  of 
Children  between  5 and 
15  years  of  age  May  1 ; 
Sept.  1 after  1898. 

Per  cent,  of  average 
attendance  to  number 
of  children  between  5 
and  15  years  of  age. 

Number  of  Teachers  1 
employed. 

1870-71 

341 

432 

78.93 

10 

1871-72  

399 

503 

79.32 

11 

1872-73 

575 

532 

432 

428 

541 

79.11 

14 

1873-74 

609 

583 

481 

445 

602 

73.92 

16 

1874-75  

537 

593 

501 

483 

618 

78.16 

17 

1875-76 

650 

623 

518 

*475 

680 

69.85 

17 

1876-77 

664 

653 

556 

506 

697 

72.50 

16 

1877-78 

676 

638 

573 

515 

724 

71.06 

15 

1878-79 

754 

709 

611 

561 

744 

75.04 

17 

1879-80 

756 

744 

648 

595 

734 

81.06 

17 

1880-81 

846 

752 

687 

622 

764 

81 .41 

19 

1881*  

825 

785 

715 

640 

832 

76.92 

20 

1882  

890 

763 

774 

743 

674 

879 

76.67 

21 

1883  

958 

817 

844 

825 

752 

912 

82.45 

22 

1884  

1,031 

893 

894 

882 

800 

965 

82.90 

26 

1885  

1,157 

1,012 

1,017 

987 

894 

1,039 

86.04 

26 

1886  

1,231 

1,116 

1,152 

1,083 

985 

1,145 

86.03 

29 

1887  

1,354 

1,159 

1,201 

1,141 

1,018 

1,217 

83.65 

30 

1888  

1,549 

1,317 

1,428 

1,305 

1,181 

1,415 

83.47 

31 

1889  

1,739 

1,580 

1,596 

1,484 

1,349 

1,659 

81.13 

37 

1890  

2,146 

1,680 

1,792 

1,873 

1,539 

1,847 

83.32 

41 

1891  

2,459 

1,998 

2,024 

2,160 

1,793 

2,173 

82.55 

52 

1892  

2,904 

2,364 

2,443 

2,337 

2,180 

2,541 

85.82 

61 

1893  

3,122 

2,608 

2,772 

2,598 

2,435 

2,724 

89.39 

71 

1894  

3,477 

2,991 

3,187 

2,906 

2,748 

3,040 

90.26 

81 

1895  

3,935 

3,357 

3,386 

3,291 

3,121 

3,300 

94.59 

90 

1896  

4,248 

3,638 

3,600 

3,600 

3,432 

3,638 

94.07 

103 

1897  

.4,615 

3,713 

3,919 

3,791 

3,576 

3,713 

96.31 

113 

1898  

4,976 

4,326 

4,261 

4,171 

3,959 

4,175 

94.84 

120 

1898-99 

4.976 

4,609 

4,609 

4,311 

4,069 

4,381 

92.87 

128 

1899-00 

5,328 

4,933 

4,966 

4,602 

4,347 

4,381 

99.22 

136 

1900-01 

5,721 

5,182 

5,101 

4,917 

4,602 

4,456 

103.29 

146 

1901-02 

5,339 

5,134 

4,952 

5,123 

4,809 

4,352 

110.75 

162 

* Interruption  of  school  by  burning  of  Centre  Schoolhouse. 

t After  1899  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  15  is  the  number 
enumerated  by  the  September  census  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

U.  G.  Wheeler Salary,  $2,200  00 

Superintendent’s  Clerk,  Jennie  S.  Dorety  . . Salary,  500  00 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Year 

Elected  Name  and  Grade.  Salary. 

1893  Wilbur  J.  Rockwood,  Principal  . $2,300  00 

1894  Charles  R.  Herrick,  Science  ....  1,500  00 

1900  Geo.  H.  Cain,  Commercial  Branches  . 1,300  00 

1902  Chester  M.  Bliss,  Latin,  Greek  . . 1,000  00 

1892  Mabelle  N.  Chase,  History,  Latin  . 750  00 

1892  Katherine  B.  Titus,  Latin,  French  . 750  00 

1895  Frances  E.  Hoyt,  French,  German  . . 750  00 

1893  Alice  A.  Badger,  Mathematics  . . . 700  00 

1895  Almira  S.  Freeman,  Mathematics,  Greek  . . 700  00 

1899  Maria  L.  Jewett,  English  ....  650  00 

1900  Bessie  D.  Brown,  Stenography,  Typewriting  . 550  00 

1902  Mabel  S.  Hastings,  Geometry,  Latin,  English,  History  650  00 
1902  Annie  G.  Hill,  English,  Botany,  Algebra  . . 650  00 

1902  A.  Ednah  McLean,  Drawing  ....  200  00 


ADAMS  SCHOOL. 

1899  Ruphelle  E.  Luce,  Principal,  Grade  IV. 

1901  Gertrude  E.  Downing,  Gra’de  III. 

1902  Olivia  M.  Woods,  Grade  II. 

1897  Mattie  E.  Beale,  Grade  I. 

Adrina  I;.  Thompson,  Assistant  . 


650  00 
450  00 
450  00 
550  00 
300  00 


CENTRE  SCHOOL. 

1893  Joseph  W.  Armington,  Principal 
1897  Helen  W.  Harrington,  Grade  IX. 
1895  Agnes  E.  Westcott,  Grade  IX. 
1860  Emily  E.  Chadbourne,  Grade  VIII. 
1902  Mary  A.  Sargent,  Grade  VII.  . 
1902  Helen  A.  Waterman,  Grade  VII. 
1892  Addie  S.  Mathews,  Grade  VI. 

1901  Harriet  M.  Davis,  Grade  VI. 

1900  Alice  M.  Teele,  Grade  V. 

1901  Alice  B.  Humphrey,  Grade  V. 

DEVENS  SCHOOL. 

1889  Susan  F.  Drury,  Principal 

1901  Bertha  L.  Sanford,  Grade  VI. 

1902  Mary  A.  Plumer,  Grade  V. 

1900  Ellen  F.  Jackson,  Grade  IV. 


1,300  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
450  00 
450  00 
550  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 


850  00 
450  00 
500  00 
500  00 
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Year 

Elected  Name  and  Grade. 

Salary. 

1899 

Stella  N.  Hale,  Grade  IV. 

$550 

00 

1893 

Anna  Batchelder,  Grade  III.  . 

550 

00 

1903 

Bertha  H.  Burridge,  Grade  III. 

450 

00 

1896 

Grace  L.  Hatch,  Grade  II. 

550 

00 

1902 

Grace  L.  Narramore,  Grade  II. 

450 

00 

1901 

Helen  Doherty,  Grade  I. 

500 

00 

1902 

Susan  M.  Fanning,  Grade  I. 

400 

00 

Florence  Underhill,  Assistant  . 

300 

00 

Laura  L.  Cheney,  Assistant,  per  day  . 

1 

50 

1886 

franklin  school 

Katherine  E.  Burns,  Principal,  Grade 

III. 

650 

00 

1898 

Edith  M.  Hall,  Grade  II. 

550 

00 

1901 

Florence  A.  Holmes,  Grade  I.  . 

450 

00 

1902 

Phenie  L.  Dttgar,  Grade  I. 

450 

00 

1894 

GLENDALE  SCHOOL. 

Susan  H.  Wallis,  Principal 

725 

00 

1901 

Marcia  C.  Young,  Grade  VI. 

500 

00 

1900 

Emma  Goodwin,  Grade  V. 

550 

00 

1899 

Emily  M.  Hodge,  Grade  V. 

550 

00 

1902 

Vesta  C.  Chadwick,  Grade  V. 

450 

00 

1900 

Mary  A.  Gorden,  Grade  IV. 

550 

00 

1901 

Ella  Mae  Gay,  Grade  III. 

550 

00 

1901 

Caroline  R.  Little,  Grade  II.  . 

550 

00 

1900 

Susan  G.  Bakeman,  Grade  II. 

450 

00 

1899 

Gertrude  E.  Kidder,  Grade  I.  . 

550 

00 

1902 

Mabel  J.  Hunter,  Grade  I. 

450 

00 

1902 

HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 

Alice  E.  Chase,  Principal 

600 

00 

1899 

Emily  A.  Randall,  Grade  III. 

550 

00 

1898 

Kate  H.  Landon,  Grade  II. 

550 

00 

1900 

Ethel  D.  Loud,  Grade  I. 

500 

00 

1902 

Elgenia  A.  Crosby,  Grade  I. 

400 

00 

1894 

LAFAYETTE  SCHOOL. 

Estelle  F.  Campbell,  Principal,  Grade 

II. 

600 

bo 

1901 

Alice  M.  Kyle,  Grade  IV.  . 

450 

00 

1902 

Elsie  Mason,  Grade  III.  . . 

400 

00 

1901 

Carrie  W.  Carpenter.  Grade  I. 

450 

00 

Netina  Bissett,  Assistant 

300 

00 

1895 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Melissa  E.  Elder,  Principal 

1,300 

00 

1895 

Alice  A.  Hall,  Grade  IX. 

600 

00 
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Year 

Elected.  Name  and  Grade.  Salary. 

1894  Abbie  A.  Smith,  Grade  IX.  ....  $600  00 

1901  Gertrude  H.  McKellar,  Grade  VIII.  . . 500  00 

1898  Jeanette  E.  Rumels,  Grade  VIII.  . . . 550  00 

1896  Mary  L.  Merchant,  Grade  VII.  . . . 550  00 

1901  Louise  S.  Senter,  Grade  VI.  ....  550  00 

1902  Lelia  H.  Smith,  Grade  VII.  ....  450  00 

1901  Edna  A.  Warren,  Grade  V.  450  00 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

1891  John  W.  Lillis,  Principal  ....  1,500  00 

1898  Ellen  Albee,  Grade  IX.  .....  600  00 

1894  Julia  L.  Frank,  Grade  IX.  ....  600  00 

1900  Elma  Clark,  Grade  VIII.  ....  550  00 

1900  Marie  M.  McKenna,  Grade  VIII.  . . 550  00 

1902  Gertrude  Spencer,  Grade  VII.  . . 450  00 

1898  Ethelyn  M.  Long,  Grade  VII.  . . . 550  00 

1890  Lizzie  J.  Peaslee,  Grade  VI.  ....  550  00 

1901  Eunice  A.  Foster,  Grades  V.  and  VI.  . . 550  00 

1894  Ida  E.  J.  Lange,  Grade  V.  ....  550  00 

1892  Nellie  M.  Sparrell,  Grade  IV.  . . 500  00 

1897  Clara  L.  Hammond,  Grade  III.  . . . 550  00 

1885  Mabel  E.  Beers,  Grade  III.  ....  550  00 

1894  Jennie  M.  Twiss,  Grade  II.  ...  550  00 

1902  Edith  H.  Mathews,  Grade  I.  400  00 

1900  Effie  J.  Collins,  Grade  I.  ....  500  00 

MT.  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

1892  Jennie  E.  Whitaker,  Principal  . . . 900  00 

1902  Luella  E.  Hutchins,  Grade  VIII.  . . . 500  00 

1900  Shirley  Rice,  Grade  VII.  ....  550  00 

1899  Adelia  F.  Richardson,  Grade  VI.  . . . 550  00 

1896  Louise  N.  Lancy,  Grade  V.  550  00 

1901  Edith  F.  Russell,  Grade  IV.  ....  450  00 

1901  Grace  E.  Potter,  Grade  III.  ....  450  00 

1893  Hannah  P.  Currier,  Grade  II.  . . . . 550  00 

1892  Gertrude  Hodges,  Grade  I.  550  00 

1902  Annie  M.  Brackett,  Grade  I.  . . . 360  00 

Julia  M.  Chase,  Assistant,  per  day  ...  1 50 

NICHOLS  SCHOOL. 

1894  Josephine  A.  Upham,  Principal  . . . 1,000  00 

1902  Katherine  C.  Nickels,  Grade  VIII.  . . . 450  00 

1901  Elizabeth  D.  Rideout,  Grade  VII.  . . . 500  00 

1900  Harriet  M.  Brown,  Grade  VI.  ....  500  00 

1902  Amy  W.  Shaw,  Grade  V.  . . . . . 450  00 

1896  Ella  M.  McCam,  Grade  IV.  . . . . 550  00 
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Year 

Elected.  Name  and  Grade.  Salary. 

1899  May  C.  Bascom,  Grade  III.  ....  $550  00 

1901  Ethel  A.  Sills,  Grade  II.  . . . 500  00 

1900  Susy  L.  Balkam,  Grade  I.  500  00 

WARREN  SCHOOL. 

1902  Samuel  R.  Brown,  Principal  ....  1,100  00 

1898  Emma  P.  Harding,  Grade  IX.  ....  600  00 

1901  Anna  G.  Doyle,  Grade  VIII.  . . 450  00 

1899  Elgiva  B.  Luce,  Grade  VII.  ....  550  00 

1897  Eva  A.  Brown,  Grade  VI.  ....  550  00 

1902  Rosa  Bumstead,  Grade  V.  ...  550  00 

1901  Helen  L.  Galvin,  Grade  IV.  ....  500  00 

1900  May  L.  Abbott,  Grade  IV.  ....  550  Q0 

1902  Florence  E.  Downing,  Grade  III.  . . . 400  00 

1900  Eula  F.  Bement,  Grade  II.  ...  500  00 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

1902  Geo.  I.  Bowden,  Principal  ....  1,100  00 

1899  Emma  Clarke,  Grade  IX.  .....  600  00 

1901  Edith  A.  Earhart,  Grade  VIII.  . . 550  00 

1901  Laura  M.  Pease,  Grade  VII.  ....  500  00 

1891  Mae  C.  Copeland,  Grade  VI.  ...  550  Oo 

1898  Mary  A.  Manning,  Grade  V.  550  00 

1897  Julia  G.  Stockbridge,  Grade  IV.  . . 550  00 

1900  Helen  Harmon,  Grade  III.  . . . 500  00 

1900  Edith  M.  Stewart,  Grade  II.  . . 550  00 

1902  May  F.  Morgan,  Grade  II.  . . . . 450  00 

1901  Helen  Latham,  Grade  I.  . . . . 450  00 

1902  Marie  Dageman,  Grade  I.  . . . . . 450  00 

WINSLOW  SCHOOL. 

1893  Margaret  Given,  Principal  ....  750  00 

1901  Mary  A.  Lawry,  Grade  VII.  ....  500  00 

1901  Abbie  M.  Tarbett,  Grade  VI.  ....  450  00 

1901  Sarah  M.  Littlefield,  Grade  V.  500  00 

1897  Phila  J.  Williams,  Grades  IV.  and  V.  . . 550  00 

1902  Eva  M.  Barrows,  Grade  IV.  ....  550  00 

1901  Ida  B.  Jamieson,  Grade  III.  ....  450  00 

1897  Sarah  E.  Hammond,  Grade  II.  ...  550  00 

1902  May  H.  Brown,  Grades  I.  and  II.  . . 450  00 

1873  Alice  J.  Spalding,  Grade  I.  550  00 

WINTHROP  SCHOOL. 

1898  Clara  Clement,  Principal,  Grade  IV.  . . . 650  00 

1898  Grace  Haskell,  Grade  III.  ....  550  00 
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Year 

Elected.  Name  and  Grade.  Salary. 

1897  Isa  M.  James,  Grade  II $550  00 

1900  Emma  A.  Schoff,  Grade  I.  . . . . 500  00 

Florence  Niles,  Assistant,  per  day  ...  1 50 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Per  evening. 

Edwin  A,  Hilton,  Principal  .....  4 00 

Marietta  Currier,  Assistant  .....  2 00 

Mertina  Hancock,  Assistant  .....  2 00 

Stephen  Gilman,  Assistant  .....  2 00 

Frank  S.  Housted,  Assistant  .....  2 00 

Abigail  Hilton,  Assistant  .....  1 50 

Newton  D.  Benson,  Drawing  . . . 3 00 

Jessie  M.  Smith,  Shorthand  .....  2 00 

Emma  Wiggin,  Typewriting  .....  2 00 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Salary. 

Albert  S.  Colburn,  Music  .....  1,300  00 

Grace  Elliot,  Drawing  ......  650  00 

Ruby  M.  Hodge,  Manual  Training  ....  700  00 

Nannie  K.  Burnham,  Sewing  ...  . 400  00 

Gertrude  Jackson,  Sewing  .....  400  00 

JANITORS. 

Louis  Taft,  Adams  . . . . . . 375  00 

Josiah  B.  Parker,  Centre  . . . . 675  00 

James  L.  House,  Devens  . . . . . 750  00 

James  S.  KavanauGh,  Franklin  .....  375  00 

Joseph  Woods,  Glendale  ......  650  00 

Mayo  E.  Morse,  Hancock  ......  375  00 

Alfred  A.  Carruth,  High  . . . . 1,400  00 

C.  B.  Jackman,  Lafayette  ......  375  00 

James  D.  Ackerman,  Lincoln  .....  650  00 

Allan  T.  McLeod,  Horace  Mann  .....  1,200  00 

Fred  A.  Fay,  Mt.  Washington  .....  650  00 

James  T.  Farmer,  Nichols  . . . . . . 650  00 

Theodore  C.  Parker,  Warren  .....  650  00 

Perry  J.  Traill,  Webster  ......  650  00 

Ezekiel  F.  Mann,  Winslow  ......  650  00 

H.  A.  Kellogg,  Winthrop  . . . . . . 375  00 
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